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WEEKLY REVIEW 


: iverybody Kicking Tomatoes Around—Government Rieported 
Having Accepted Bids—Banks Cause Financial 


Disturbance—Some Changes in 
Market Quotations. 


The tomato canner is thoroughly justified in saying “You’ve 
got to stop kicking my dog around,” for about everybody on the 
: face of the earth seems to take delight in “picking” on poor old 
i canned tomatoes. During the war the Government sent out its 
: best “cheer leaders” to whoop up the packing of tomatoes to the 
i greatest possible extent, and then. after the canners had done 

this and the war was over, they proceeded to use these same 

FOR cans of tomatoes to bombard the market prices of all foods in 
their attack upon the H. C. L., with the result that the tomato 
. canner has been obliged to sell his products below cost of produc- 

REAL SERVICE tion, while every other item of trade. even kindred lines of 
canned foods, were selling at from moderate. in the latter case. 
to enormous profits in some former items, As a last—we hope— 
2 and final assault the remaining stocks of canned tomatoes in the 
Government warehouses were assembled together and their num- 
ber given to the public by “cans” instead of cases, thereby giving 

TRY the public the impression of an immense holding, with the further 
announcement that these would be sold on bids. If there was 
any life to the canned tomato market, this announcement knocked 
it out for all time. And so the holder of canned tomatoes during 
the past six weeks has not been able to find a buyer. except at 
prices so far below cost as to be a virtual bid to throw the 


j : factory in with the goods. Most of these holders had reconciled 
themselves to “losing their shirts,” but they wanted to remain in 


business, so they held onto their tomatoes. Then the great bat- 
teries of the Federal Reserve Banks were ordered turned on 
them in the shape of demands that loans be recalled and paid up. 


This forced the holders to let go of the goods at any cost, and so 
j a bad market has been made worse, and the prices have dropped 
to $1.50 on No. 3 standard tomatoes. This curtailment of loans, 


of course, was not directed personally at the holders of tomato 
stocks, but it fell heavily upon that class, with the result noted. 


Now the reports are coming out that the Government has accepted 
g bids upon the remaining surplus of canned tomatoes at prices as 
: follows: No. 2s, in large lots, as low as 96¢, and in small lots as 


high as $1.20. but it is understood a considerable amount of 
No. 2s were sold at the higher figure. Most of these are reported 
: as having been sold at Chicago, and, of course, all these sales are 

strictly net. with no recourse. In other words, taken as offered. 
BALTIMORE No. 8 tomatoes are said to have sold at from $1.20, in large lots. 
up to $1.65 in small lots. If these reports are true. and, further, 

that the holdings have been cleaned out as stated, the market 
MARYLAND will breathe a fervent Te Deum. And there is really an element 
of strength in the prices reported. The large lots, of course, are 
at ruinously low prices and represent genuine bargains to those 
lucky enough to have gotten the goods; and it is hoped the Fair 
Price Commissioners will follow these goods and see that the 
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public benefit by such low prices. Don’t laugh—they should do 
this, but, of course, they will not. If the retailers were compelled 
to put these tomatoes upon the market at prices based upon these 
buying costs, the public would resume the eating of canned toma- 
toes,-and would see to it that those retailers did not keep their 
abnormally high prices on other stocks of canned foods. A breach 
would be made between the consumers and the producers, and 
consumption once more would flow in a natural course. 

Due to this double assault-—threatened Government release 
of immense stocks of canned tomatoes, and the necessity of secur- 
ing money to meet obligations on the part of tomato canners, the 
tomato market has been very weak the past ten days. Neither 
spots nor futures have been traded in, and there seems no inclina- 
tion on the part of the buyers to take interest. 

In the matter of futures, particularly, the jobbing fraternity 
will do well to consider well their inactivity. If they do not soon 
begin to place orders for futures. so that the canners may lay 
their plans for the coming season with some hope of business, these 
eanners will drop all plans and simply close their factories for the 
year. The drubbing the tomato canners have just been through, 
coupled with the high-priced notions of the growers, are enough 
to discourage them without the buyers withdrawing patronage. 
The situation is serious and needs thoughtful attention on the 
part of the great buyers. 

Other lines of canned foods than tomatoes are in quite good 
demand for both spots and futures. Spot peas are about cleaned 
up, and future peas are over-sold on the fancy grades and well 
up to the limit canners wish to sell on other grades. Spot corn 
is in quite good demand, and future corn is selling quite freely, 
where canners are willing to accept business. And the buyers are 
showing an inclination to buy most other lines of canned foods— 
fruits. specialties, etc. The one forsaken and forlorn article is 
canned tomatoes, and there seems no good reason for this being 
so. It should be remembered that a bad depression in tomatoes 
is almost invariably followed by a sudden jump to high prices. 

In the market prices No. 2 Early June peas are quoted off 5c, 
and are now $1.35, and seconds of the same grade at $1.25. Spin- 
ach has advanced and is now quoted at $1.60 for No. 3 standard, 
$1.10 for No. 2s, and $5.25 for No. 10s. No, 2 sweet potatoes 
have dropped down to 90c. 

No. 10 tomatoes are quoted at $5.75, No. 3 standards at $1.50 
to $1.55, No, 2s at $1.05 to $1.10. Other than these, changes are 
very few. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


That's the Life—Did you know Florida had become a great 
winter canning State? Yes, it’s full of canners right now— 
wealthy canners, of course, because none but the rich can af- 
ford it. Most of them are just enjoying life there, and saying 
nothing—lolling in the shade of the palms, watching the mere 
maids disporting in the surf; but some of them, like good Elks, 
think of the slaves at their desks and write us. For instance, 
this from Vice President H. P. Strasbaugh: “Tampa, Fla., Feb- 
ruary 21st. Summer in February quite a novelty to yours 
truly. Temp. 70 degrees. Sea bathing fine. Fishing a daily 
pastime. Snow and ice like J. B., a forgotten dialect.” The 
meeting of the N. C. A, Executive Committee, however, pulled 
him away. 

And here’s another, this time from President Ogden Sells, 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association: ‘‘As a ‘flu-er’ 
came to Miami to get beck to earth. Am surely feeling much 
better down here—after Cleveland; and one of these days will 
cease being a gentleman of leisure.’’ All will be glad to hear 
that Ogden is doing fine, and we all wish him speedy recovery. 

Among the Brokers—Detroit Commerce Company are 
pleased to announce the opening of their Saginaw-Bay City 
branch, 203 Shearer Building, Bay City, Mich., under the per- 
sonal direction of G. D. Howe, formerly of the Beutel Pickling 
& Canning Co. 

The Continental Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, have opened 
an office in Chicago at 326 W. Madison St., with J. C. Reed and 
W. W. Boulton, both well known to the Chicago trade, in 
charge, 

Judge Covington to the Ladies—The Maryland Legislature 
is now in session and the Baltimore Sun carries a section each 
morning headed “‘Sidelights of the Legislative Session,’ under 
which brief notes and comments of the session are recorded. 
Here is one taken from the Sun of Feberuary 18th: 

“If, as some people believe, the Hon. James Harry 

Covington, of Easton and Washington, has designs on 

the Democratic nomination for the seat in the Senate 

of the United States now occupied by the Hon. Joseph 

Irwin France; and if, as a good many people believe, 

the ladies have the ballot long before that time, why 

then, and in those events, the Hon. James Harry Cov- 

ington may be expected to trot some, and then some 
again. The gentleman is the suffragist hero of the 


hour. He is just about 100 per cent. in right—the one 

conspicuous man in either party who has come to 

Annapolis and made a serious, set arrangement for 

the ladies in the hour when they most needed help. 

Maybe there is a reason why the Hon. James Harry 

has traveled pretty far in politics.” 

The Judge rallied nobly to the cause of the suffragettes, 
but, sad to relate the Legislature turned the ladies down flat. 

Mr. E. H. Temple Sells Out and Goes to California—Mr. E. 
H. Temple, who so long represented the American Can Com- 
pany in the Chicago district, and a couple of years ago re- 
tired from there to go into the flour business in Nashville, 
Tenn., now writes us that he has sold out his flour business 
and is going to California. If he had gone into the canning 
business (he was in for a while, you Know), he would not have 
been able to retire to California this soon, would he? 


MAINE MARKET 


Snow and More Snow—Very Little Fancy Corn Left—Standard 
Corn in Good Demand—Canners Making Ready for 
1920 Pack—Recent Storms Hamper 
Clam Canneres. 


Portland, Maine, February 27, 1920. 

Weather—MORE SNOW! Only yesterday morning the 
writer’s good wife looked out of the window and comforted the 
family with the remark: ‘Well, this is the last week of Feb- 
ruary and we can’t have many more storms.’ However, the 
comfort was of short duration, as the afternoon brought one 
of the most severe storms of the winter, which is still con- 
tinuing. 

It’s an ill wind that profits no one; lumber men are work- 
ing through fair weather and stormy, and one section alone, the 
Northern part of the State, will get out a record amount of one 
billion feet of timber and pulp. 

Maine Corn—On spot goods, the higher the quality is, the 
lower the quantity is. There is very little of the very fancy 
grade left in first hands, and this is all in a fair way to be 
taken up immediately as inquiries and sales continue quite 
active. $1.60 is still the quoted price, but a higher figure has 
been obtained iby some packers holding extra fine goods. 
Standard grades are also in demand, and bring $1.25 to $1.35. 
The near-fancy, which had a big sale right after packing, is 
not in demand today. 

Future Corn—wWith corn fields four feet under the snow, 

packers are proceeding to prepare for the 1920 crop. With a 
packing season of only three weeks in which to do a whole 
year’s business, about ten months of the year are devoted to 
preparation and recovery, in order that nothing shall delay 
rush work as long as the season may last. The present order 
of the day is overhauling all the machinery, taking in cases— 
which are usually purchased in shook and have to be nailed, 
testing out seed corn, etc. Maine canning factories will be 
busy places even while the corn is growing, as Maine packers 
are buying a great deal of machinery this year to obviate the 
shortage of labor which has been a handicap for several sea- 
sons. But, for all the preparation which is under way, no 
acreage has been taken on as yet to any amount, and no price 
hag been announced. 
Maine Apples—Demand continues active, but the stock is 
‘“nil.’”’ Several resales have been reported from other mar- 
kets. The pack is completed, but there are yet a few cars to be 
shipped out. Your correspondent hears Maine apples quoted 
at $5.50, f. o. b. Maine points, but finds no goods at that or any 
price. 

Clams—Crediting your readers with ordinary intelligence, 
we leave it to their imagination to know how the recent storms 
have affected the clam canning business. This line, like 
canned apples, is quoted at a price but no goods are obtainable 
at present. $1.25 continues to be the quotation for 5-oz. 

Transportation—Maine packing plants are, logically, sit- 
uated in rural communities and often on branch railroads. 
The storm of last week was the first to cause any real trouble. 
Now mails are delayed for several days, express companies 
are refusing perishable goods, and there is a temporary em- 
bargo on many kinds of freight. Add to this the delay in 
getting refrigerator cars, the long, long time it takes a car 
to get from junction to junction, and you have a long sad 
story that brings tears to the eye of any packer, or of any 
buyer who needs the goods. 


MAINE. 


INK-BELT Machinery includes conveying, elevating and power transmission 

equipment of all sorts, from a strand of Link-Belt or a sprocket wheel, to 

complete conveying apparatus, including Sanitary Peeling Tables. We lead in 
manufacturing and designing labor-saving and time-saving appliances. 

As the most advanced and largest manufacturers of conveyor, elevator and 
power transmission Link-Belt in the world, we have designed Link-Belt to meet 
all requirements. We carry large stocks of standard sizes for prompt shipment. - 

* We manufacture detachable Link-Belt for Exhauster Boxes, Washer and Scalder Boxes, 
etc., Sprocket Wheels, Wagon Dumps, Processing Boxes, Husk Conveyors, Clean Corn Convey- 
ors, Belt Conveyors, Gravity Roll Conveyors, Screw Conveyors for Cobs or Cut Corn, Cooling 
Tank Conveyors, Power Transmission Machinery, Sanitary Enameled Bean Picking Tables, 
Trolleys for Tram Rail Systems, Overhead Storage Systems for Sweet Corn. 
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INK-DELT OMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New Y - 299 Broadwa: ington, W. Va.- - - - Robson-Prichard Bldg. San Francisco - - - - - - 582 5 
Pittsburgh - - - - - - 501 Park Bidg. Detroit . - - - - - 932 Dime Bank Bidg. Toronto, Can. - a. Canadian Link Belt Co., Ltd. 
St. Louis - - - - -Central Nat’! Bank Bldg. Kansas City. Mo. - - - - 306 Elmhurst Bidg. mver . - -Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Wilkes Barre dad Nat'l Bank Portiand, Ore.  Pirscand Stark Sts: Now Orleans’ > C.0. Hine, Bane 
2 - ai nk Bldg. ortland, - - - nds Sts. - 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Shows Some Improvement—Buyers Beginning to Show 
‘Interest in Futures—Tomato Market Continues Weak. 
Some Future Corn Selling—Peas in Good Demand 
for Futures—A Word About Each Article. 

Picked Up in This Market. 


Reported by Telegraph, 


New York, February 27, 1920. 

The Situation—Notwithstanding the fact that the streets 
are still badly blockaded with snow and ice, and trucking is 
extremely difficult, deliveries are improving and the situation 
in the market is clearing. Virtually two holidays have broken 
into the week. Monday was celebrated as a whole holiday 
and many went home Friday night not to return until Tues- 
day morning. These influences all have more or less effect, 
and either retarded or changed the currents of normal business. 
But as a whole the situation is fair and aside from tomatoes 
the market has improved. In futures the conditions are much 
better. Tomatoes are left out of futures, too. In fact the 
Government’s 10,000,000 cans are paralyzing the tomato busi- 
ness, both spot and future, in this market. Buyers are be- 
ginning to show some interest, but they are not making any 
material advances as yet. However, the fact that they are not 
beginning to consider possible purchases will have some in- 
fluence upon the market, increasing its strength and making 
the whole outlook better. As a whole, however, the improve- 
ment the past weeek, as compared with previous weeks, has 
been marked and conditions promise still further improvement 
as time goes on. February is ordinarily a slow month for 
some lines, and fair for others. Toward the last considerable 
buying is usually done. These conditions are the same as they 
have been, excepting that they are emphasized or reduced by 
conditions which reflect upon them to a greater or less degree. 
Holders are confident that they have seen the worst of the 
dullness and expect to see improvement in the future as great 
as they have been in the past. Futures are attracting some 
attention now, but movement in futures is rather light. It is 
growing and will be better shortly. 

Tomatoes—Nothing has been done in either spot or future 
goods the past week. In fact, trade has been slow and prices 
have declined considerably. Some of this is due to the fact 
that the Government supplies are still unsold and the other in- 
jurious influence has been the restriction of loans forcing weak 
holders to throw their stocks on the market because they could 
not hold them any longer. Perhaps the latter action is over, 
but until those government supplies are sold the market wil 
be more or less weak. No. 2s have been the best sellers and 
prices have been made as low as $1.20, though $1.25 has been 
the usual asking figure. No. 3s have been very dull and 
prices have gone as low as $1.52%, though up to $1.60 is the 
usual quotation. Movement of this size is very small, either 
for spot or future delivery, and buyers have generally refused 
to take any interest in the No. 3s, which are held here and in 
the South. For No. 10s the quotation is nominally $6.50, but 
it is possible to buy as low as $6.25, and some sales have been 
made at $6.00. These figures are relative, perhaps, but they 
represent a condition which does no good to the business and 
prevents the, operations which are required to get a start for 
this season. Nothing is said about futures. Buyers refuse 
to consider them and canners have begun to think it best not to 
urge them upon the buyer under present conditions. They 
would have to be offered at low prices and no canner feels able 
to promise to put up his stocks this year at low figures. He 


knows he can’t and thinks it better not to sell at all than to 
offer under false pretenses, 
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Corn—A good deal of interest is shown in future corn and 
considerable sales have been reported, many of them subject 
to approval of price. Not many buyers are taking large lots, 
but all are takng something. The principal demand is for 
fancy grades and canners find it necessary to specify other 
grades or they would not be sold. Apparently every buyer 
wants fancies, and plenty of them, but no one wants other 
grades. So far as the spot business goes very few are doing 
anything of moment. The situation doesn’t encourage active 
operations in either spot or future offerings. No Maine style 
standards are available in this market and Maine style fancies 
are for a time sold out. Western standards are selling at 
$1.25, and Maine and New York fancies are quoted at $1.60. 


Here and there it may be possible to buy 5c¢ under this figure, 


but in the main this is the price at which most offerings go. 
Not much activity is reported in this market for either one. 
Futures have constituted the most important interest in the 
market this year. Aside from this the business is limited to 
the requirements of a few purchasers. 

Peas—Futures have attracted considerable attention and 
those who had them to offer were given fair orders for the 
better grades. But it has been hard to induce buyers to take 
the lower grades. It has been necessary to specify the lower 
grades in order to induce buyers to take them. Most Wiscon- 
sin packers are sold up to their capacity, while Southern pack- 
ers have been doing a large business. Canners are unable to 
obtain additional machinery with which to expand their plants 
and are unable to do anything to increase output this season. 
Spot sales are small, and only for immediate requirements. 
Retailers are asking for more, but they are looking for some- 
thing which can be sold at a low price, and find that this is 
rather difficult and that sales are small and confined to the 
requirements of individuals. 

String Beans—The market remains virtually unchanged, 
with sales made in a small way only. A few are talking 
futures; the conditions are such that it is unwise to do much 
talking about either the present or the future market. Buy- 
ers are inquiring about stocks for immediate delivery, but thus 
far inquiries have hardly been translated into transactions. 
Perhaps these will come later, but February has been a very 
dull month and sales have been small even for this month. 
The situation in the future is uncertain since no one can savy 
yet what the coming drop is likely to be. 

Fruits—The long-continued drought in California is caus- 
ing a good deal of apprehension respecting the coming crop 
of fruits, and this is probably exerting considerable influence 
in keeping prices on the present holdings stiff. Not much buy- 
ing is done and holders are retaining their prices at high levels. 
On the other hand, some are predicting a reduction in price 
since they say that it will be quite impossible for anybody 10 
Maintain prices at present levels when the new crop is ready 
for delivery. The supply now on hand is large and gales are 
so small that it will be quite impossible for them to make a 
much better showing than they are making now. Export bus- 
iness is small and doesn’t seem inclined to increase. 

Apricots—The trade is not active. Sales are made in a 
small way only. It is possible to buy at 15 per cent undei 
opening price, but buyers show little disposition to do that 
They seem to think that sales will be slower and they can get 
stock at lower figures still. The supply on hand is fair and 
promises to be ample for all requirements. 

Apples—No change in the situation is reported. Not much 
movement and holders firm in their views and refusing to ac- 
cept anything under the regular quotations. Nevertheless 
movement is so small that the market is dull and no one 
shows any interest. 

Salmon—The entire market is weak with no interest be- 
yond satisfying present requirements. Export activities have 
ceased and the market is now in a state where it will require 
active buying to bring it out of the dumps. _ It is said that prac 
tically every popular grade has been offered at reduced prices 
during the week, but that has not brought out any additional 
business. Few are interested and are not asking for quota- 
tions. So far as the supply goes it apears to be ample for 
requirements. Some .are disposed to think a surplus exists 


which will come upon the market later and cause difficulty with 
HUDSON. 


prices. 
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A Packard Truck hauling heavy load from the field on a Washington farm 


Moving the City Market 
Next Door to the Farm 


HE most striking 

thing about’ the 

modern farmer is the 
way in which he reaches 
out for new markets. 


One Packard Truck own- 
er covers 140 miles a day 
between his farm and De- 
troit, Michigan, in the 
short running time of 10 
hours. By choosing the 
biggest market in the 
State, he commands the 
top price for his produce, 
markets perishable fruits 
that would otherwise 
spoil, and saves all the 
shrinkage that occurs in 
shipping by railroad. 

Once a farmer gets to 


know the constant de- 
pendability of the Packard 
Truck, he begins to de- 
mand more of it and to 
increase his profits from 
its operations. 


On hundreds of 1arms, 
all over the country, the 
Packard is being used, not 
necessarily to reach the 
nearest market, but to 
reach the most favorable 
market, whether that is 
forty, sixty, or even eighty 
miles away. 


NLY a truck with the 
uniform quality of 
the Packard can be de- 


pended upon for these long 
hauls. The Packard is not 
an ‘‘assembled’”’ truck— 
a mere collection of pur- 
chased parts. Every part 
of every Packard Truck is 
of Packard design, of uni- 
form strength and dura- 
bility. That is the reason 
you find so many Packard 
Trucks on the road, month 
after month, without an 
hour’s delay for repairs. 


There is a Packard for 
every size farm. Write for 
our booklet, ‘‘The Farmer 
—and the facts about his 
motor truck.’’ It will in- 
terest every forward-look- 
ing farmer. 


““Ask the Man Who Owns One”’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


The Coming Western Meeting—Tomatoes Not Selling—Interest 
Shown in Canned Corn Futures—Spot Peas About 
Gone and Futures Wanted—Notes 
of the Town. 


Reported by Telegram 


- Chicago, February 28, 1920. 

Western Canners’ Association—This Association will hold 
its spring meeting at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Thursday and 
Friday, April 15th and 16th, 1920, and it is going to be a cork- 
er. Among other speakers will be Mrs. Evelyn Harris, the 
woman canner from Betterton, Maryland, who made the hit at 
the Tri-States Convention last November and it is rumored 
that a famous speaker mentioned for the presidency of the 
United States will be on the program. Save up your money 
for the transportation and come along. 

Canned Tomatoes—These hasn’t been a canned tomato sold 
to Chicago wholesale trade since January 16th, the day pro- 
hibition went into effect. If there has I have been unable to 
hear of the sale. I did sell one hundred cases of standard twos 
of a lot which Thomas Robert & Co., the big operators, had in 
warehouse in Chicago two weeks ago but before I could get a 
delivery order out here the buyer’s store burned and the order 
was cancelled. Seriously, however, the market is at a dead 
dull stand still and neither retailers or wholesalers are buying 
so I am told. I would like to write hopefully about the market, 
but futures are not selling and my back is to the wall. Might 
as well tell the truth. Thomas J, Meehan & Co., Baltimore, 
the big brokers, state this week that not a contract for 1920 
tomatoes has passed through their office, and I learn that such 
is about the situation in Chicago. Maybe the situation will 
improve when winter quits wintering. Weather has been too 
cold for shipping canned foods all this week. 

Canned Corn—Some buying is noted and canned corn, in 
view of the future prices announced, is regarded as a good in- 
vestment at present spot prices. Buyers are taking on chance 
offerings in a limited way. I heard of several sales of Illinois 
standard No. 2 at $1.12% and $1.15 cannery and some Ohio 
standard at $1.10 cannery. Iowa seems to be holding her 
price high for the far Western market. Maine standard is 
being offered f. o. b. Maine at $1.25 and $1.30 cannery. 


Buyers seem to feel much friendlier to canned corn than 
to canned tomatoes, 


Canned Peas—The spot market for peas in first hands is 
about closed, as the stocks are nearly all sold. The new pack 
will come in on clean warehouse floors. Jobbers are beginning 
to buy from each other. The East (New England), has been 
buying peas freely for prompt shipment for a month or more— 
(smart people those Yankees), and have secured the pick of the 
small surlus. 


Many buyers of future peas are having their orders sent 
back for cancellation or revision, because they tried to grab all 
the fancy grade and small sizes. Canners are wise to the 
selling game, and do not want to be left to hold the standards 
and large sizes until next spring. Opening prices for the 1920 
pack have not changed, though there is a variance between 
different canneries in that respect. Some of the well known 
canneries have withdrawn and have sold all the future peas 
they intend to sell for the present. I regard canned peas as a 
good purchase for spot or future. The stocks are in fine shape. 

Canned Pumpkin—lIs cleaning up nicely and stocks will all 
go into consumption. 

Canned Sweet Potatoes—Are dull and quiet with stocks 
full. 

Canned Oysters—The fresh oyster demand incident to the 
cold weather has absorbed all the stock at all the canning places 
—Baltimore, Biloxi, Savannah, Appalachicola and elsewhere—and 
no cove oysters may be had for prompt shipment. Canners are 
sold ahead for 30 and even 60 days on cove oysters, and have 
advanced prices to a prohibitive height. Buyers are anticipating 
lower prices with warmer weather. 


Malicious Disposition—Henry Colberg, the lovable and vet- 
eran broker, of Cheago, for many years treasurer of the National 
Brokers’ Association, has written me a letter. He is at New Port 
Richey, Florida, on the west coast; has been there several weeks, 
and expects to stay several more. He says that the highest tem- 
perature he has found during his stay has been 71 degrees and 
the lowest 58 degrees, though one night there was enough frost 
to injure the young tomato plants, but not seriously. 

He says he has bought a boat and is touching it up a little 
preliminary to cruising out among the keys and channels to catch 
king fish and baracuda (darn his hide!). He also says that he 
gets nice board and a room or $8 a week (dawggone him!), and 
here am I tied to the wheel of business. Cruel, ain’t he? 


Nice Qualities—I have received from the De Graff Can- 
ning Co., of De Graff, Ohio, samples of their 1919 pack of succo- 
tash, corn, peas and pumpkin for my inspection. 


The corn is of nice color, quite tender, good consistency and 
fill and well sweetened. It is of standard grade and packed for 
standard, but it narrowly escaped being extra standard. 

The succotash is made with green corn and dried limas. The 
corn is tender and sweet, and for my table use I would rather 
have dried or soaked lima beans in my succotash than green 
limas. It has a richer, nuttier flavor. There is an acid flavor 
about a green lima bean which I don’t like, unless they are cooked 
in a special manner. 


The peas are of fairly good standard quality, well graded and 
tender. Being standards, the liquor is not perfectly clear, but 
though packed in Ohio, they are as good as any Wisconsin or 
Michigan standard peas I have seen this season. 

The pumpkin was of good color and fill, though not finished as 
smoothly as it might have been, being a little lumpy or shreddy, but 
it is better than the average pack of pumpkin and is worth more 
than they are asking for it. Mr. Walter L. Crites, president and 
manager of the De Graff Canning Co., is also president of the 
Ohio Canners’ Association. 


New Address—I receive communications now and then to 
my old address. 


I have moved to 5939 Midway Park, Chicago, Ill. Please 
address me there to save delay. Will be glad to hear from you 
if I can be helpful. Just write to “Wrangler” at above address 
and it will reach me. “WRANGLER.” 


_DIXON’S 
SILICA-GRAPHITE 


PAINT 


a combination of the best linseed oil obtainable 
and flake silica-graphite. Made by long grinding in 
improved mills. <A finer film means less flaking off. 
Made for over fifty years in FIRST QUALITY 
only. It is the economy paint in labor and 
Write 
for long service records and Booklet No. 131-B. 


material because it gives longer service. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Max Ams Machine Co., is now ready 
to book orders in limited quantities for their 


NEW “SPIRAL 


No. 835 


With eight seaming 
stations. Capacity 
120 to 160 cans per 
minute. 


NO SPILL 


DOUBLE SEAMER 


No. 435 


With four seaming 
stations. Capacity 
60 to 80 cans per 
minute. 


PATENTED 


NO MASHED CANS 


101 Park Avenue 


Completely automatic and operate on an entirely new principle from any heretofore 
used. One “Spiral Roller’? performs both first and second operations in the for- 
mation of a Sanitary Can seam. Both first and second operation grooves are on 
one roller. Their operation is continuous and they cannot get out of proper 
relationship, as is often the case when using two or more separate Rollers. 


The hook formed on the can and cover by the ‘‘Spiral Roller’’ is decidedly greater 
than that obtained with the older type of rollers and consequently leaks are impossible 
providing cans are properly made. 


There are no small parts or levers in the seaming mechanism; nothing to get out 
of order, consequently the seamer can be OPERATED A WHOLE SEASON 
WITHOUT ANY READJUSTMENTS. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CoO. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


BRANCH OFFICE: 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
COAST AGENTS: Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN THE PRESERVING 
INDUSTRY 
By A. W. Bitting 
Director of Research, Glass Container Association of America. 


[An address before the banquet given by The Anchor 
Cap and Closure Co., at Cleveland, O.] 

This occasion of the annual banquet of those engaged in the 
preserving industry, who use glass as a container, is one of good 
fellowship and comradeship among men who on other days are 
friendly rivals and competitors, an occasion when the pleasantries 
and lighters side of life are to have full expression and business 
and shop are properly barred subjects of discussion. It is meet. 
however, that on this, the century of the preserving industry in 
this country, that we depart from the custom for a very brief 
period to pay “Honor to Whom Honor is Due.” We are too prone 
to look upon the industry so essential to our modern needs, as hay- 
ing a growth to its present enormous proportion through a series 
of natural and easy steps in development, forgetting that one 
hundred and one years ago not a jar nor a tin of food had been 
put up in this country and that the total pack in all the world prior 
to that time was not equal to a single day's output from a modern 
factory of moderate size. 

The art of preserving food through sterilization by heat and 
retaining it in that condition in a hermetically sealed container 
is one of the three and probably the most important development 
in food production as a result of war. Most of the methods 
of preparing foods can be traced so far back that their origin is 
lost, or at best only certain modification established. Not so with 
‘anning. Nicolas Appert began experimenting to find a means of 
preserving food in 1795. He worked as nearly continuously as 
his means would permit and had his first success by the method 
which should bear his name the world over, in 1804, continued 
his researches until he was certain of his position. and then 


published the results in 1810. He worked with the simplest 
imaginable equipment, bottles, corks, and a water bath: but by 
trials, patience, and skill he developed the principles of preser- 
vation of foods and successfully applied them to fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, fish, and milk. He described every step with min- 
uteness and detail and with such clarity that any one who could 
read could repeat his work. He carried his work as far as it 
was possible at that time, for he could receive no assistance from 
chemistry as that science was little developed and bacteriology 
was unknown. He was a true scientist for he made his observa- 
tions in a systematic manner and interpreted them in their rela- 
tion of cause to effect. This is all any scientist can do. More- 
over, instead of being secretive and retaining the process and the 
emoluments which might have arisen from it, he gave it to the 
world. He received certain modest awards at the time, and honors 
and encomiums which do not sustain, and died a poor man, hay- 
ing spent his all in trying to bring his method to perfection. He 
was not a scholar in the sense so often used, that is with college 
college or university training, but he was a man of unusual experi- 
ence and training in the preparation and handling of foods and 
was able to plan and execute experiments and analyze his re- 
sults. He deserves the same place in the science of food prepara- 
tion as does Pasteur, Koch, or Lister in medicine, and it would be 
fitting that we designated the process of sterilizing food products 
in a hermetically sealed container as Appertized instead of canned 
tinned, or bottled. 


When a historian attempts to write the story of a certain 
epoch, he usually finds many atecedent events which gradually 
lead up to, and produce, a gradual change or possibly a sudden 
crisis which ushers in the form of government or the events under 
consideration. Similarly when we review the history of food 
preservation, we find something developed at one time or place 
and something else developed at another time and place which 
we like to link together and thus show the sequence of events 
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leading in one direction. This is all very interesting, but we 
have no knowledge that these same facts which we can assemble 
now with regard to food preservation may have been available to 
Appert. There is very strong presumptive evidence that they were 
not. If the results of Papin in making meat pastes and keeping 
them in a pot of Spallanzani in disproving the theory of spon- 
taneous generation by boiling nutritive media in sealed test tubes, 
or of Scheele in preserving vinegar, were known to Appert then 
he deserves the great credit of taking the basic facts which had 
been discovered and adapting them in a new and practical use. 
If these facts were not available, then he is entitled to the still 
greater credit of having developed his process practically unaided, 
The long years of labor and the almost incessant failures before 
achieving success attest that the process was not the result of 
a happy accident, but attained only after careful and painstaking 
experiments. It is the simplicity and certainty of the method 
that makes us marvel. 

Appert had a profound respect for demonstrated facts or the 
truth as developed by experiments in contrast to a practice fixed 
by custom and founded upon ignorance. This is reflected in a 
quotation given in a footnote following one set of directions. 


“One does not speak in the workrooms because of the caprices 
of the operations; but it appears that his vague term has 
taken birth in the ignorance in which the workers are of the 
true principles of their art because nature does not influence it- 
self with determination and discernment; it ebeys constant laws. 
The dead matter which we employ in our workshops, presents the 
requisite effects in which the will has no part and in which 
consequently it could not know nor have eaprices there. 


“Know better your original materials could be said to the 
workmen. study better the principle of your art, and you cun 
foresee all, predict all, and calculate all; it is only your ignorance 
that makes of your operations a continual groping, and a dis. 


couraging alteration of success and reverse. In short the manipu- 


lator who works with a perfect knowledge of the principles of 
his art and of the results of its application, will be more sur- 
prised than astonished by a loss.” 


The problems which Appert had to solve in 1800 were totally 
different from what they would be today. He had two distinct 
problems on hand—first, to work out the sterilization of the va- 
rious products, and, second, to find a hermetic container. The 
term sterilization as we understand it had not been coined. No 
one knew that there were organisms on the product which caused 
them to spoil, and no one knew that these organisms were not 
the same on all products and that they required different tem- 
peratures, or different periods of time at a given temperature, to 
cause their destruction. The full significance of a hermetically 
sealed container was likewise unknown. A vessel which did not 
visibly leak was tight, though it might be a sieve according to 
our present conception of a closed vessel. Appert chose glass be- 
cause he believed it to be the least penetrable by air, and he used 
the utmost caution in the selection of stoppers and in inserting 
them to secure the same result, the total exclusion of the outside 
air. He was fortunate in this selection, as it reduced his unknown 
factors in large degree to those associated with the food. No 
wonder it took so much time, patience and skill to attain a large 
measure of success, and that subsequently failures occurred which 
could not be explained. 

The theory for the success of Appert’s method of preservation 
is summarized in the following paragraphs. “It is seen that this 
new method of preservation is founded on a unique principle, the 
application of heat of suitable degree to various substances after 
having deprived them as far as possible from contact with air. 

At the first glance one might believe a substance either raw 
or prepared on the stove, afterward put in bottles, after having 
made a vacuum and closed perfectly, would be preserved simi- 
larly without the application of the heat of the water bath. This 
would be a mistake, because all the attempts that I have made 


Either 


CORN HUSKER 


SINGLE or DOUBLE 


The MORRAL 
CORN CUTTER 
Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 
PATENTED CUT 
TESTIMONIAL TESTIMONIAL 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. Eureka, IIl., Dec. 21, 1918. 
Gentlemen :— 

We have been using your husking machines ever since 
you began making them, and probably the best indication of our 
opinion of them is the order we are just placing with you for 
six of your new double machines, to replace twelve of the old 
single machines which you furnished us on our first order the 
year you began manufacturing huskers. 

We like the double husker. It saved almost half the floor 
space, almost half the power, and almost half the cost of super- 
vision and maintenance required for single machines. 

Your huskers do good work and they maintain a contin- 
uous operation, at a speed which gives them great capacity. 

Very truly yours, 
DICKINSON & CO. 


RD.MS By Richard Dickinson. 


West Poland, Me., Nov. 27, 1918. 
Morral Brothers, Morral, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :— 
In reply to your inquiry of Nov. 21, with reference to 
the Morral double cut cutter purchased of you March 4, 1918, 
please be advised that these machines were used at one of our 
factories during the season just past, giving us the best of satis- 
faction in every way. The good work they do proves them, at 
least to us, far the best cutters on the market. We recommend 
them especially for use in Maine, as the Morral will cut the corn 
from our short ears and nubbins without waste. 
Our best testimony is our order dated November 12, for 
four new machines for use in 1919. 
ishing you success, we are, yours truly, 
THE FERNALD KEENE & TRUE CO. 


CLK:C Cc. L. Keene. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Sole Agents for Canada. 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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grocer unbroken,—but it was found that the top of 
the tubes in which National Rolled Oats are 
packed, would often spring open in transit. ‘This resulted in losses—and complaints 


from dealers. 


Today the situation is entirely changed. Working with the H & D packing ex- 
perts, they found a better way to pack their product. 


CoO RRUGATEDWY/ FIBRE BOXES 


Now, tnirty-six tubes or National Oats are 
packed in one H & D Corrugated Container— 
and shipped by freight to every corner of the 
country. The staunch, cushioned walls 
of these sturdy, strong containers ab- 
sorb the smashing bumps and bruises 
that formerly caused excessive loss and dis- 
satisfaction. Complaints have been practi- 


cally eliminated. 


800 Water Street 


These better containers not only prevent 
loss, keep old customers and aid in getting 


new ones, but they more than pay 
for themselves in time and _ labor 
saved, 


The services of the H & D packing ex- 
perts are at your disposal—and they 
are Free. If you have a packing problem, 
more than likely, we can help you find 
“a better way to pack it.’’ 


The Hinde & Dauch 


Paper Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Canadian Trade Address: Toronto 
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have demonstrated that the two essential factors, the absolute 
deprivation from contact with the exterior air (that which is 
found in the interior need not cause anxiety, because it has been 
rendered harmless by the action of the heat), and the application 
of the heat in the water bath are indispensable to each other for 
the perfect preservation of foods. 

The action of heat destroys altogether, or at least natural- 
izes, all the ferments which in the ordinary course of nature pro- 
duce modifications, which in changing the constituent parts of the 
animal and vegetable substances alter the qualities.” 


Appert was more nearly correct in his theory than was Gay- 
Lussae, the most noted chemist of the period, who was appointed 
to investigate the method. Gay-Lussac taught that putrefaction 
was a series of oxidation processes, and that by depriving the an- 
imal and vegetable substance from contact with air the decom- 
position process was arrested. He reported as follows on Decem- 
ber 5, 1810: “The vegetable or animal substances, by their contact 
with the air, promptly acquire a disposition to putrefaction and 
to fermentation, but in exposing them to the temperature of  boil- 
ing water in well-closed vessels the oxygen absorbed produces a 
new combination, which is not adapted to excite fermentation or 
putrefaction, but which becomes hardened by the heat. in the same 
manner as albumen.” This theory of the complete exclusion of 
all air was accepted by canners until within the past twenty-five 
years, and was the basis for many devices for exhausting the air. 

The establishment of the industry in this country followed 
shortly after the publication of the methods described by Appert. 
We are ‘so dependent upon these methods that a brief history 
of the activities of the house established by the original founder 
of the art is apropos, and particularly since the house has been 
in continuous operation to date and has been a progressive factor 
in the betterment of methods and products. 

Nicholas Appert was born in 1750, at Chalons-sur-Marne, and 
had a large experience in kitchens, confectioneries, breweries 


and distilleries before taking up the study of the preserving of 
foods in 1795. He attained his first successes in preserving by 
heat in a closed vessel in 1804, and in 1806 he furnished many 
samples of his products to men-of-war to be subjected to decisive 
tests and to be reported on by the ships’ captains and officer of 
the navy department. These reports were of the most favorable 
character. In 1809 the trials were repeated under the direction 
of the Minister of the Interior, resulting in the bestowal of the 
national award of 12,000 francs, and a special acknowledgment by 


Napoleon for his service in provisioning the fleets, in which the 
frightful disorders, notably scurvy, engendered by the salted pro- 
visions were decimating the crews. He published his method in 
detail in a small volume entitled The Book for All Households, 
or the Art of Preserving All Animal and Vegetable Substances 
for Many Years, in 1810. Subsequent editions with revisions ap- 
poeared in 18138, 1831, 1842, 1857 and 1858. The first English 
translation occurred in 1812. The broad scope of the work done 
by Appert is indicated in his work and in numerous references 
in the Bulletin of the Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industries, 


The first edition of his book deals with soups. bouillon, eggs, 
milk, cream, whey, small green peas, asparagus, small broad 
beans, shelled broad beans, French beans, white beans, white 
artichokes, cauliflower, sorrel, spinach and chicory, carrots, cab- 
bage, turnips, parsnips, onions, potatoes, celery, cardoons, beets, 
vegetable soup, tomatoes, red and white currants in clusters, red 
and white currants stemmed, cherries, raspberries, mulberries, 
black currants, fruit juices, apricots, peaches, nectarines, green 
gage and mirabelle plums, pears, chestnuts, truffles, mushrooms, 
meats, game, fish, fowl and meat jelly. This list was extended in 
his factory operations by 1814, and can be duplicated by only a 
small per cent of the factories at the present time. He em- 
ployed certain steps which we are wont to call very modern, such 
as dipping of some fruits and vegetables first in hot or boiling 


SWEET CORN—The Leonard Narrow Grain 


Immediate Shipment 
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WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
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water and then in cold water which he called blanching. The 
bottles were filled with the substance and then water or liquor 
added to within four inches of the cork so that the space was 
left for expansion of the contents on heating, and a single pro- 
cess was given in the bath. The description reads much like that 
of the “cold pack” without the misnomer. His injunctions on the 
selection of raw material and cleanliness of preparation are like- 
wise strictly modern. “It is not necessary to recommend celerity 
and the greatest cleanliness in the preparation of foods; this is 
indispensable, particularly for those which are to be preserved.” 

In 1814, Appert went to England to try to sell some of his 
products. He was well received, but did not succeed in attaining 
the object of his journey. He learned while there. of the skill of 
the English in working tin plate and conceived the idea of packing 
in cans in very much larger units than had been possible in bottles. 

The possibilities of the Appert process were early recognized 
(1809), in the minutes of the Societey for the Encouragement of 
National Industries—as follows: 


“M. Appert permits sending beyond the line (equator) with- 
out being altered, the agreeable products of which nature has fa- 
vored our soil. It is possible to increase the pleasures of India, 
Mexico,. Africa, as well as those of Lapland. He has made it pos- 
sible so that different people have conveyed to them the delicious 
foods, turkey with truffles, redlegged partridge, quails, pate de fois 
gras, etc. 

“M. Appert permits the transportation into France from the 
most distant countries an infinity of substances that we desire to 
have in their natural state. The inhabitants of France can pro- 
long through the year the delights that a single season procures 
for them.” 

In 1820, the Society for the Encouragement of Nationa] In- 
dustries, in order to stimulate packing in larger units, offered a 
prize of 2,000 francs to any one ewho would preserve at least 8 or 
10 kilograms of animal substance in a container. This prize was 


won by M. Appert with a can containing 17 kilograms of beef. It 


_ is also a matter of interest that M. Raymond Chevallier Appert 


greatly exceeded this achievement by packing an entire sheep in a 
ean in April, 1851. 

The house of Appert was established in 1812 at Massy (Seine 
and Oise), after the founder had passed his sixtieth year. In 
1814, his factory was converted into a military hospital and his 
business was transferred to Quinze-Vingt. Later it was trans- 
ferred to different sites in Paris to accommodate it to its gradual 
growth, and was finally located at No. 30 Rue la Mare, in 1861, 
and remains there to the present timee. M. Appert remained at 
the head of the firm until his death which occurred at Massy, 
June 1, 1841. He has been followed by most worthy successors, 
Raymond Chevallier Appert, who became head of the house in 
1846 and died in 1892, Alfred Chevallier Appert, who died in 1909. 
M. Raymond Chevallier Appert continued the inventive work and 
developed the autoclave with a gage and pressure regulator for 
sterilizing at high temperatures. He took out his patent in 1852 
and put the device into practical operation in 1853, twenty-three 
years before a similar device was patented and used in this coun- 
try. The invention of the autoclave or closed retort was the direct 
result of the disasters of the year 1847. 


For some unknown reason a very large proportion of every- 
thing that was packed that season spoiled, and M. Appert came 
to the conclusion that a higher temperature was necessary and 
would prevent the trouble. Autoclaves were in use for other pur- 
poses and he modified and adapted them to the processing of foods. 
Prior to this time they had used either salt or sugar in the bath 
to increase the temperature for some articles. 


The exact date of the establishment of the canning industry 
in this country is sometimes given as 1819 and the honor credited 
to Ezra Daggett and Thomas Kensett at New York. Mr. Ezra 
Daggett came to this country between 1815 and 1818, and he with 
his son-in-law, it is claimed, packed some salmon and lobster in 
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A World Labeler for the Sardine Canner 


Automatically labels sardine cans either wrapped 
or unwrapped. Places the labels neatly and uni- 
formly and has a capacity which is surely attractive 


Other World Labelers for the Food Packer are 
built for Spot Labeling and for all kinds of 
Gallon Packers—Panel Bottles—Tumblers and 


Preserve Jars—Olive and Pickle Bottles— 
Sardine Cans and other styles of tins. . . . 


Send labeled samples of your packages 
for prices and detailed quotation 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CoO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Your Output Of 


Jams—Jellies—Preserves—Apple Butter 


Your output depends very much on the accuracy and 
cleanliness of your filling machines. 


Tests in preserving plants prove that greater output can 
be had from machines that fill without spilling or splashing. 


The Karl Kiefer 


Piston Type Visco 


fills the above products more cleanly and accurately than has 
ever been possible before. 


Don’t permit your product to be wasted by sloppy filling. 
This is not only a loss of goods but means less production 
Write for pamphlet 7. and extra packing work. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the year named. There seems to be no clear evidence of this fact, 


but it appears that the statement is given credence through having 
been repeated a number of time. Mr. Kensett is credited with 
having started canning in Baltimore in 1820, which also seems to 
be erroneous. Messrs. Daggett and Kensett did obtain a patent 
upon the use of tin cans for the preservation of food in 1825, 
which was the first patent granted relating to the art of preserv- 
ing, in this country. No copy of the patent is on file in the patent 
office as it was destroyed by fire. 

A much more authentic record is that of the work of William 
Underwood, who came to this country in 1817, landed in New Or- 
leans, but not finding the place to his liking, started across country 
and arrived in Boston in 1819, having walked nearly the entire 
distance, through what was then largely a wilderness. He had 
been an apprentice with the firm of Mackey & Company, London, 
picklers and preservers. It was while in their employ that he 
learned the art of canning. 


The exact date on which he started preserving in Boston is 
not known, though it seems to be quite conclusive and generally 
accepted as during the season of 1820, and it is of positive record 
that he was shipping his product to South America in 1821. He. 
without question, started the first commercial packing. Damsons, 
quinces, currants, barberries and cranberries were the principal 
eanned articles. and these were put up in glass. His main busi- 
ness was in pickles, ketchup, sauces, jams, jellies and ground 
mustard, 

Mr. Underwood labored under very great difficulties, at least 
they would be so regarded today. He had to import all of his 
bottles from England, as he did not use tins until 1839. Ship- 
ping was so uncertain and slow that sometimes the season was 
over before the containers arrived. There was the strongest kind 
of prejudice against such prepared foods in this country, and he 
had to export most of his small pack. He delivered his goods to 
the ship's captain to barter in whatever port he might enter, 
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and he received his reimbursement when the vessel returned 
which might be in six months, a year, or even longer. 

The following letter, dated January 10, 1828, addressed to 
Captain Stanwood, of the “Augusta,” is typical of the business 
method then in vogue. The ship was embarking for Manila. 

“Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you have invoice of pickles, sauces, mustard 
and preserves of first quality, most of which are labeled 
“London” and under which title it will be best to sell 
them. I have invoiced them considerably less than the 
first quality of goods can be purchased in London, which 
will be some guide to you. Should you not be able to sell 
them for more than cost and charges in South America, 
it will, I think, be best to take them to Manila. The cran- 
berries in bottles are preserved without sugar. I name 
this because should any person purchase them for sweet- 
meats, they would be disappointed. They are to be used 
precisely as if purchased fresh from the market, and will 
keep any length of time before the cork is drawn. Any 
English people will understand them, and should you fall 
in with any men of war they will be very agreeeable for 
ship stores for cabin use, and for any American families 
who wish for cranberry sauce. The cranberry jam is ¢ 
sweet-meat and usually brings a high price; I have fre- 
quently sold it in India for $1.50 per jar. You will use 
your own judgement and invest the proceeds as you think 
best, but I should prefer to have Manila hemp or sugar. 

Your humble servant. 
WILLIAM UNDERWOOD.” 


For several years the bulk of his products went to India, 
Batavia, Hong Kong, Gibraltar, Manila, South American ports, 
Porto Rico and Florence, and to overcome prejudice against Amer- 
ican goods he was forced to use the foreign labels already indi- 
eated in the letter to Captain Stanwood. 


(Signed ) 


as 


PAOLI.INDIANA. 


Five Indiana Factories; at Orleans, French Lick, Hardinsburg, Marengo and Paoli. 


We Specialize in 


Dependable Tomato Pulp, Puree and Paste. 
These, and these alone, are a business with 
us. They are not a by-product. 


Our Whole crop of Whole tomatoes goes into these three 
products. Color, flavor, and natural pectin are conserved 
through painstaking care in growing and sorting the Tomatoes, 
and by the use of vacuum kettles in concentrating the juice. 


0440664645666 6666666666664 


Our crop is grown from choice seed, the result of our own 
many years selection, A limited quantity of seed will be 
sold for delivery in December, 1920. 


Laboratory controlled and accurately standardized. Uni- 
form tomato solids. Fully guaranteed under all fcod laws. 
Established 1911 
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excel Our Labels 
nDesi are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic) for Commercial Value. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 


Rochester, NY 
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Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 
Deliveries 


to Customers 


FOUR 
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ADDRE 


3 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Over 


FOUR HUNDRED 
MILLION CANS 
PER ANNUM 


Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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William Underwood had a large understanding of quality in 
food products. He imported the mustard seed used in his ground 
mustard from Holland, and soy beans from India to use in his 
sauces, and imported tomato seed from England as early as 1835 to 
add that to his line. The tomato was packed in the form now 
known as a heavy puree, as evidenced from the label: “Hermeti- 
calley sealed tomatoes.” “This bottle contains the substance of 
about two dozen tomatoes and will keep good for any length of 
time. It is prepared by straining the seeds and skins from the 
tomatoes and evaporating the watery particles by slow heat.” 

Mr. Underwood added pie fruits to his list about 1830, but did 
not limit his operations to fruits, as a letter written in 1828 in- 
dicates that he had sent milk to South America in 1828. In 1836 
he packed lobster in quart jars, and, in 1844, established a lobster 
eanning plant at Harpswell, Maine. In 1850 he packed oysters in 
Boston and sold them! as far west as St. Louis, in competition 
with those packed in Baltimore. 


It is of more than passing interest that the house founded by 
William Underwood has been in continuous operation to the pres- 
ent time by his descendants. In this respect it is like its French 
predecessor, the house of Appert, these two being the only ones 
known to have survived the discouragements and adversities of a 
method founded upon experiments, the real nature of which was 
not understood. Both found that preesses which gave perfect 
results in one season might not be successful in another, the sea- 
son of 1847 being particularly disastrous to Appert, and of 1850 to 
the American Canner, as shown from the following extract: 


“The season ending last year has been a very strange 
one, and some of our hermetically sealed goods have 
spoiled ; although they were put up with great care and of 
the best quality, and one can only suspect that the whole 
atmosphere has been impregnated with cholera that acted 
upon animal matter as it did upon vegetable. Our process 
has been the same as for a number of years, with the ex- 


ception of a little more care in the process last year 
than heretofore; because we had known of others having 
the same trouble. We wish you would be very particular 
and not suffer any of our hermetically sealed goods to go 
out of your hands until you have opened a few packages 
out of each case.” 


Canning remained an art based upon empirical experiments 
from the time of Appert until 1895. Progress had been made in 
the mechanical side, in the development of machinery for pre- 
paring the foods, for filling the cans. for closing the cans and in 
processing devices for heating the foods to a higher degree than 
that of boiling water, etc., but all the time there was a groping 
in the dark, because losses occurred which could not be ex- 
plained. 

Pasteur, in 1863, had demonstrated that decomposition in ani- 
mal and vegetable matter was due to micro-organisms and not 
to oxidation as a chemical process. He applied his science to de- 
lay decomposition or fermentation in some products and for the 
sterilization of others, but his theories were not applied to can- 
ning in this country until Dr. H. L. Russell, then bacteriologist 
at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, studied the 
cause of spoilage in peas, found it to be due to bacteria and also 
found the means of preventing it. This marks the beginning of 
the application of science to canning. 

The following year, 1896, Professor S. C. Prescott, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and W. Lyman Underwood, 
of the Firm of Underwood & Company, published a paper upon 
an investigation made upon “Micro-organisms and Sterilizing Pro- 
cess@s used in Canning,” and then took up the study of swelled 
and sour corn. Later they gave their attention to soured peas. 
The work done on “Sour Corn,” by Professor Prescott and Mr. 
Underwood, was presented to the Atlantic States Packers’ Asso- 
ciation in February, 1898, and was the first ever presented at a 
canners’ meeting. 


JAMES F. COLE 
President 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE,  :-:-: 


MARYLAND. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W.ZASTROW 


CHOICE 


ALASKA 


PEAS FOR SEED 


If you need any, Write Us 
For Samples and Prices 


KNAUF & TESCH CO. 


SEEDSMEN 
CHILTON, WIS. 


HELP SELL GOODS 


The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Baltimore — New York — Cincinnati 
Baltimore Office & Works -Cross,Covington & Sander Sts. _ 
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A second paper on “Sour Corn’ was presented at a joint 
meeting of the Atlantic States Packers’ Association and the West- 
ern Packers’ Canned Goods Association, held in Detroit, February, 
189% <A third paper on “Sour Peas” was presented at the Roches- 
ter meeting of the Atlantic States Canners’ Association in Feb- 
ruary, 1901, and a fourth presentation on Preservation and Sterili- 
zation at the Milwaukee meeting of the Western Packers and 
Atlantic States Canned Goods Packers’ Association February, 1902. 
This series of addresses demonstrated the necessity of applying 
modern scientific methods to food preservation and completely 
revolutionized the packing industry. Mystery and isecrecy were 
supplanted by knowledge and confidence. This marks the begin- 
ning of the long forward stride of the canning industry. 

Coincident with the work of these two men was that of An- 
drew McPheil in Canada, who, in 1897, worked upon the cause ot 
blackening in lobsters. His work was both bacteriological and 
chemical, the latter dealing with the formation of iron sulphide. 
It is clear and clean cut and deserves to be better known. 

In 1903, Harding & Nicholson, of the New York Experiment 
Station, studied the swelling of peas and made recommendations 
which lessened the trouble. 


At this time Mr. Daniel G. Trench, then head of the Sprague 
Canning Machinery Company, saw the need of a commercial lab- 
oratory to which canners might go for advice and to have their 
particular problems investigated. Science had opened the door 
just far enough to show the advantages of certainty through tests, 
over doubt resulting from individual experience. In 1902 he 
equipped and maintained a small laboratory at his own expense, 
employing Mr. E. W. Duckwall as its director. Later this labora- 
tory became known as the National Canneis Laboratory. 

The comparatively few studies upon canned foods during the 
first fifteen years after the demonstration that the cause of spoil- 
age was due to micro-organisms, was almost wholly bacteriological 
and pertained primarily to the sterilizing process, but the success 


of the Appert method.depends as much upon a tight container as 
upon the sterilization of the product and therefore a brief refer- 
ence to the latter is necessary. 

Glass was first used as a container, the bottles used being of a 
type similar to those recently used for wine or champagne. Ap- 
pert soon found it necessary to have bottles made especially for 
packing foods; the mouth was somewhat enlarged, but it still re- 
mained relatively small, as it had to be closed with a cork. This 
type remained in use for several years. The next important im- 
provement made was a larger mouth with a groove and a resinous 
wax called sealing wax. The bottles gradually assumed the shape 
of jars. A further step was the fashioning of a screw thread on 
the jar and a metal cap to engage in the same and make an air- 
tight joint by means of a gasket. This is known here as the 
Mason jar and is still in use. A long array of patents followed 
for all sorts of closing devices, but no further substantial im- 
provement was made until about 1910. During all this time, no 
studies were made for processing in glass at temperatures above 
that of boiling water, so that the glass container was practically 
supplanted in all factory operations by the tin can. Within the 
past deecade, a very great improvement has been made in the con- 
tainer, and in closures, also in the processing so that any style 
of package is available and any degree of heat may be used with 
safety. The result has been to give a new impetus to the packing 
of foods in glass, though this is small compared with its possibili- 
ties. 

The tin container for foods came almost coincidently with the 
art of canning. The making of tin plate was developed in Bo- 
hemia some time prior to 1620, and the method of manufacture 
guarded with the utmost secrecy. It was introduced into Saxony 
at the date given, and from these carried to England in 1670, but 
was not a success until 1720. Its first use as a food contained is 
attributed to the Dutch, who were packing some salmon in tins 


(Continued on page 28) 


Choose! 


Large or small profits from Scrap Metal 
of handling. 


3 PATENTS PENDING 


Modern Leader Type 8. C. M. Press 


One firm alone uses over 30 of these type of Presses. 


How would your Scrap Pile look this way? 3>————=» 


Units of Scrap Tin less than 15 inches square weight from 80 to 100 
pounds and are baled in a few seconds of time. N 


depends upon your method 


o Bale Tie Required 


Modern Leader 


Scrap Tin Packing Presses 
Are Easily Operated. 


No Lifting Bale from Pressing Box. 
Door Press. 


Open End 
Big Tonnage Baling Capacity. 


Every Turn of its Wheels means Dollars Saved that 
you are losing now in high freight cost, by Shipping 
Low Tonnage in Loose Condition. 


CHICAGO BALING PRESS MFG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT C 
305 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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TOMATO—‘‘The Landreth” 


Price $9.00 per Pound 


The Landreth is as red as The Landreths’ Red Rock, 
and two weeks earlier, ripening about the time of The 
Earliana. 


The vine is short stemmed, unusually healthy, aston- 
ishingly productive. . The shape of the fruit is full bottomed, 
that is, round at the bottom, free from cracks, with very 
little cavity at the stem end. 


The Landreth Tomato is, in appearance, after the order 
of the Chalk’s Jewel, but is five days earlier, largely fruited, 
more productive, picking over a longer period, of better 
color, more solid, and does not crack. 


Its ever-bearing qualities extend the picking season at 
least four weeks, giving the grower an opportunity for 
greatly increased profits, and large pickings, before there 
is likelihood of being killed by the frost. 


VARIETIES 
The Landreth...................... ..90 Days $9.00 
Landreths’ Red Rock.......... ..110 Days 5.00 
Delaware Beauty ...... Days 5.50 
Chalk’s 95 Days 4.00 
John Baer ........................... 95 Days 5.00 
Earliana............ LOO Days 4.00 
Bonny Best............... Days 4.00 
Days 4.00 
Landreths’ Ten Ton ............ 100 Days 4.00 
Favorite ....... ....115 Days 4.00 
110 Days 4.00 
Greater Baltimore......... ......110 Days 4.00 
Royal Red...... ....... ............110 Days 4.00 
110 Days 4.00 
Matchless ........ .115 Days 4.00 


Wri.e us for prices on Peas, Beans, Corn, 
Cucumber, Beet or other Seeds for delivery 
after 1920 crop is harvested 


WE ASK THE ATTENTION OF 


CANNERS 
To The LANDRETH TOMATOES 


_TOMATO—Delaware Beauty—100 Days 


INTRODUCED AUTUMN 1914 


A showy, medium-sized red sort, as deep red as Landreths’ 
Red Rock. Vine compact, deep green, blight resistant, 
thick stemmed, extraordinarily productive. 


One week later than Chalk’s Jewel, one week earlier than 
the Landreths’ Red Rock and two weeks earlier than Stone. 


Fruit smooth, free from splits, simultaneously coloring 
up all over the fruit. Shape slightly flattish at blossom end, 
quite globular at stem, no depression whatever, the illus- 
tration showing that it is full on top—a most desirable 
quality, no waste. 


Its habits of ripening a week ahead of the Landreths’ 
Red Rock, and two weeks ahead of Stone is most desirable 


A productive sort has been looked for to come in ahead 
of these two late varieties. 


One price to all, $5.50 per pound 


OTHER SEEDS. 


Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin 
Squash Okra Spinach Cauliflower 
Beans—Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and 
ask you before buying to write for prices. The Landreths’ 
prices will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


D. Landreth Seed Company 


Business Founded 1784 BRISTOL, PENN. 


The Oldest Seed House in America 
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STEEL ROLLS 


with patented method of spiral corru- 
gation is the feature which has made the 


- INVINCIBLE 
GREEN CORN HUSKER 


A LEADER 


The demand for Huskers this season 


has far exceeded our anticipations, and 
if orders continue to arrive as they 
have been doing, our output will be. 
sold long before the season opens. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY - ~- Silver Creek, W. Y. 


HIGH PRICE SUGAR 


Spells loss and failure to any fruit canner running or owning 
sloppy, wasteful poorly designed Closing Machines. 


TO AVOID THIS 


Specify Troyer-Fox Non-Spill when signing your next can contract. 


The Troyer-Fox Non-Spill has a steady, continuous can 
movement while the cover is being applied and clinched. 


The ist and 2nd seeming operations are made by four 
seaming rolls carried on two roller bearing spindles. 


The simplicity and strength of the design throughout makes 
ita machine that will insure you against loss due 
to spill, shut-downs due to failure of vital parts, 
jammed cans or seam leaks. 


Let us tell you how this machine installed in 
your cannery will save its cost many times. How 
you will remember the continuous, good work 
turned outlongafterthe original cost is forgotten. 


Write for descriptive matter 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 
Builders of Sanitary Can Making 
and Canners’ Machinery 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


TROYER-FOX NON-SPILL CLOSING 
MACHINE, 75 Cans per minute 
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Your BUSINESS? 
PuBlic 


i3TH ANNUAL 


ZZZZZZ-C 


Canned Food -the Mirack 


MORE BUSINESS 
How? 


INCREASE 


CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


CLEVELAND, QO., JAN. 


26-30, 1920 


THIRD INSTALLMENT 
Kraut Section (Contd.)—Fruit Section—Machinery and Supply Meeting— 
A Stroll Thru Machinery Hall 


EXPLANATION—You will note the account is given in such 
shape that you may remove it from the issue, after reading, and 
keep it if you wish. Next week's installment wiil be in the same 
form, and so on until the whole story is told. By keeping these 
“signatures” together you will have the whole Convention, with 
no interruptions and in the most convenient form for reference 
that it has ever been put out. To remove ethe signature, raise the 
top and the bottom staples, and lift out. The center staple holds 
the signature together. 


MEETING KRAUT SECTION 
(Continued from last Week) 


MR. ANDERSON: Of course, I believe in having plenty of equip- 
ment. They someiimes call me an extravagant canner because I have 
sufficient equipment to take care of what nature gives to me when nature 
wants to give it to me. So I always keep my kraut for a considerable 
length of time and I didn’t experiment to see how quick I could cure 
that kraut, and I didn’t take any of it out of the tank in less than 28 
days. It was well cured at that time. I found that the cabbage I pwi 
in colder than that was not of even temperature; I couldn’t depend upon 
it in 28 days, and it seemed like some parts of the tank when cold— 
perhaps due to one lot of cabbage colder than another—didn’t seem to 
be cured all the way through, evenly, while with the heated it was 
exactly the same all the way through. I didn’t make any further experi- 
ments than that, to just test it out, to try the one with the other. 

A DELEGATE: I would like to ask the gentleman if he has his 
fermenting room so that he can keep the heat at a certain temperature? 

MR. ANDERSON: By all means... I would say that that is abso- 
lutely necessary. I have steam-heated radiation. I keep my room 
at the same temperature all the time and the same temperature as the 
cabbage goes into the tank. 

MR. SHERMAN: I would like to hear of the best method of dis- 
tributing salt in the tanks and whether anybody has ever distributed it 
in liquid form. It seems rather difficult to get an even distribution of 
salt. 

MR. DUNCAN: I would suggest not to salt—I don’t salt mine; I 
salt it in the car and measure my cabbage and measure my salt so that 
just so much goes in each time. 

MR. SLESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I believe the greatest trouble we 
have in salting is packing too hard; and then yow cut your cabbage too 


hard; it doesn’t give the salt a chance to dissolve. You can throw salt 
in in pretty big bunches provided you don’t pack your cabbage too hard. 
If you tramp your cabbage a whole lot and get a little too much salt in 
one place, chen it will probably burn. I believe most manufacturers pack 
— kraut too much. I don’t think it requires much packing in the 
tank. : 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think the method followed by most of the 
kraut packers is to salt the kraut wiih every layer of kraut added in the 
tank, either so many inches or a given quantity of salt with each cart 
load of kraut put into the tank. Of course, that has to be measured 
and must be distributed evenly and uniformly in order to keep away 
from having too mutch salt in one place and not enough in another. 
No uniform method has been adopted. There is a difference of opinion 
on that particular question, Mr. Sherman. : 

DR. LEFEVRE: Just a word or two on the matter brought up by 
Mr. Stockley. Of course, this matter of heating kraut, as you un- 
derstand, doesn't apply to those localities or that season when we have 
the natural heat. t is a question of heat; that is what you want, 
and if the sun furnishes the heat, there is no need of putting any steam 
into it, but the great trouble is that in our northern country, in working 
late in the fall we have to do this work when the thermometer is 
away down and we have to get extra heat, and the only way to do 
that is to add the heat in this way, as I say. Now, as to the methods, 
there are two methods suggested. Of course, I know nothing practically 
about the method of the gentleman from Utah, but I can state that 
the method used in New York was a perfect success; the thing seemed 
to work out admirably. Strange to say, as I told yow in my paper, the 
heat we want for the rapid fermentation—that is, the optimum require- 
ment of the organism that ferments sauerkraut—is 86 degrees fahren- 
heit. We conducted a number of experiments with that organism, hav- 
ing isolated them wnder this temperature and we found out absolutely 
that the best temperature to make them work efficiently is a tempera- 
ture along from 80 to 90, or preferably about 85 to 87. If you get that 
temperature you can rest assured you will get your maximum ferment- 
ing efficiency. And in this experiment I found after adding this steam 
that it ran the temperature up to just the point I wanted exactly. 1 
don’t know whether that just happened so. Of course, it was a mere 
coincidence that it did, and, as 1 said, after it reached the tank it had 
only fallen off just a little bit. After it was in the tank we had the 
right temperature and, of course, the fermentation started instantly. 
That is the essential thing, to get fermentation started at once. The 
great trouble in heating outside the tank is that the heat goes in too 
slowly; you can’t get it in that way; it lays there and the organism lay 
dormant for several days before anything is done. But if the cab- 
bage goes in at proper temperature it doesn’t lose a moment, as I 
found in my experiments. And I think it is simply a question of how 
fast you want to make your kraut. Of course, if you are in no hurry 
it isn’t probably necessary; but if you want to make it rapidly 
you can do it in this way, there is no question about that. 
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MEETING KRAUT SECTION 
(Continued from last Week) 


MR. ANDERSON: Of course, I believe in having plenty of equip- 
ment. They someiimes call me an extravagant canner because I have 
sufficient equipment to take care of what nature gives to me when nature 
wants to give it to me. So I always keep my kraut for a considerable 
length of time and I didn’t experiment to see how quick I could cure 
that kraut, and I didn’t take any of it out of the tank in less than 28 
days. It was well cured at that time. I found that the cabbage I put 
in colder than that was not of even temperature; I couldn’t depend upon 
it in 28 days, and it seemed like some parts of the tank when cold— 
perhaps due to one lot of cabbage colder than another—didn’t seem to 
be cured all the way through, evenly. while with the heated it was 
exactly the same all the way through. I didn’t make any further experi- 
ments than that, to just test it out, to try the one with the other. 

A DELEGATE: I would like to ask the gentleman if he has his 
fermenting room so that he can keep the heat at a certain temperature? 

MR. ANDERSON: By all means. I would say that that is abso- 
lutely necessary. I have steam-heated radiation. I keep my room 
at the same temperature all the time and the same temperature as the 
cabbage goes into the tank. 

MR. SHERMAN: I would like to hear of the best method of dis- 
tributing salt in the tanks and whether anybody has ever distributed it 
in liquid form. It seems rather difficult to get an even distribution of 
salt. 


MR. DUNCAN: I would suggest not to salt—I don’t salt mine; I 
salt it in the car and measure my cabbage and measure my salt so that 
just so much goes in each time. 5 

MR. SLESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I believe the greatest trouble we 
have in salting is packing too hard; and then yow cut your cabbage too 


hard; it doesn’t give the salt a chance to dissolve. You can throw salt 
in in pretty big bunches provided you don't pack your cabbage too hard. 
If you tramp your cabbage a whole lot and get a little too much salt in 
one place, chen it will probably burn. I believe most manufacturers pack 
= kraut too much. I don’t think it requires much packing in the 
tank. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think the method followed by most of the 
kraut packers is to salt the kraut wiih every layer of kraut added in the 
tank, either so many inches or a given quantity of salt with each cart 
load of kraut put into the tank. Of course, that has to be measured 
and must be distributed evenly and uniformly in order to keep away 
from having too much salt in one place and not enough in another. 
No uniform method has been adopted. There is a difference of opinion 
on that particular question, Mr. Sherman. 

DR. LEFEVRE: Just a word or two on the matter brought up by 
Mr. Stockley. Of course, this matter of heating kraut, as you un- 
derstand, doesn't apply to those localities or that season when we have 
the natural heat. It is a question of heat; that is what you want, 
and if the sun furnishes the heat, there is no need of putting any steam 
into it, but the great trouble is that in our northern country, in working 
late in the fall we have to do this work when the thermometer is 
away down and we have to get extra heat, and the only way to do 
that is to add the heat in this way, as I say. Now, as to the methods, 
there are two methods suggested. Of course, I know nothing practically 
about the method of the gentleman from Utah, but I can state that 
the method used in New York was a perfect success; the thing seemed 
to work out admirably. Strange to say, as I told yow in my paper, the 
heat we want for the rapid fermentation—that is, the optimum require. 
ment of the organism that ferments sauerkraut—is 86 degrees fahren- 
heit. We conducted a number of experiments with that organism, hav- 
ing isolated them wnder this temperature and we found out absolutely 
that the best temperature to make them work efficiently is a tempera- 
ture along from 80 to 90, or preferably about 85 to 87. If you get that 
temperature you can rest assured you will get your maximum ferment- 
ing efficiency. And in this experiment I found after adding this steam 
that it ran the temperature up to just the point I wanted exactly. 1 
don’t know whether that just happened so. Of course, it was a mere 
coincidence that it did, and, as 1 said, after it reached the tank it had 
only fallen off just a little bit. After it was in the tank we had the 
right temperature and, of course, the fermentation started instantly. 
That is the essential thing, to get fermentation started at once. The 
great trouble in heating outside the tank is that the heat goes in too 
slowly; you can’t get it in that way; it lays there and the organism lay 
dormant for several days before anything is done. wt if the cab- 
bage goes in at proper temperature it doesn’t lose a moment, as I 
found in my experiments. And I think it is simply a question of how 
fast you want to make your kraut. Of course, if you are in no hurry 
it isn’t probably necessary; but if you want to make it rapidly 
you can do it in this way, there is no question about that. 
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MR. BECK, of W. M. Clark Company: I would like to ask the 
Doctor whether you should keep the room at the same temperature as 
the temperature of the kraut when it goes into the tank? 

DR. LEFEVRE: In answer to that, I would say that I do not 
think. the temperature of the room amounts to very much, if you use 
steam heat, I do not think cwts any great figure if you get the cabbage 
to the right temperature; it doesn’t make much difference about the 
room, and it seems—of course, that is a scientific fact, that fermentation 
produces heat—if the cabbage goes in at the proper heat the fermenta- 
tion soon starts and by chemical action heat is generated and that 
maintains the initial heat, so you don’t need to worry abowi the heat 
if it is the proper heat at the start. The fermentation will not only 
keep it up. but increase the heat. The important thing is to have the 
proper heat in when the fermentation starts, and the only way 1 
can see that that can be done is to do it as discussed here. 


MR. BABCOCK: In four days the kraut was pretty warm; you 
cowld hardly hold your hand in it, all caused by quick fermentation, and 
I believe, as Dr. LeFevre does, that it does not make much difference 
about the heat outside. you don’t want to have it too low, but a 
temperature of 60 or 70 is all right. 

MR. ANDERSON: What would yow recommend if the heat went 
down to say 40 or 45. or between 40 and 50, or even to freezing, or 
below freezing? 

MR. LEFEVRE: Put heat in the room. Of course, as Mr. Babcock 
says, it wouldn’t be advisable to allow the room to get too cold, but 
in my experience I do not think heat in the room amounts to a_ great 
deal. Of course, it is advisable to heat it wp to a reasonable degree, 


as long as you can. but it would have to go down a good ways in order 
up, 


to affect the kraut 
generated there. 


after once starting. it there is so much heat 


ROYAL F. CLARK 
Chairman 
Pea Section, N. C. A. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I want to ask Mr. Babcock: Did you notice in 
that tank you mentioned that was very warm on the fourth day, have 
you carried over any of those tanks a sufficient length of time to see 
whether they keep well or not? 

MR. BABCOCK: There is some kraut in those four cans (indicat- 
ing cans on the table) that came out of those tanks. It was barreled in 
about eight or ten days and kept in barrels ever since, until last week. 
I don’t know what quality it is; I haven’t looked at it, but it looked 
good in the barrels. 

(The sauerkraut samples were opened at this point.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: There is another thought that comes to my mind 
on this particular question. The kraut cut early in the season in our 
Illinois plant comes in when it is rather warm and I have noticed very 
often that just one or two very cold nights will stop fermentation. That 
cabbage went into the tank warm, goes in warm, and still one or two 
very cold nights will pull the brine down and the fermentation will 
stop. We have had the question of the proper inspection of kraut up 
at several of our kraut packers’ meetings and it seems to be a very 
difficult matter to determine just how this matter of inspection of kraut 
will be handler. The Canners’ Committee of Education has had this 
under advisement for some time and we are going to have a report 


and a talk by Dr. Loomis, the national director of inspection, on this 
particular inspection. 


INSPECTION OF KRAUT. 

DR. LOOMIS: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: The question 
of the particular application of the inspection system to the packing of 
kraut is as your Chairman has told you, rather a difficult one, on ac- 
count of the considerable amount of kraut packed in bulk in some fac- 


tories and shipped to another place for canning. That proposition has 
been referred to the Educational Committee and by them placed in the 
hands of a sub-committee to meet with representatives of your Section 
to try to work out a feasible method. I. hope that such a meeting can 
be arranged tomorrow. Therefore, the details of that probably will not 
be covered in this report. as I do not feel that I can speak for the 
Educa.ional Committee until such a conference has been held. 


ADDRESS OF H. M. LOOMIS. National Directer of Inspection. . 


As kraut inspection from the standpoint of the Inspection Service 
of this Association does not differ materially from the inspection of 
other canned foods, I am glad to avail myself of the opportunity which 
you have kindly afforded to talk to you on this subject. 


Under the inspection plan of this Association, subscribing canners 
sign an agreement to maintain membership in the Association, to pay 
assessments to defray the cost of inspection and .advertising, and to 
abide: by the Association’s rules and regulations. 

The present form of agreement is for the three-year period, ending 
December 31, 1922. 

The Inspeciion Service and the adyertising campaign are conducted 
without profit to the Association. 

In the past, certificates of inspection have been attached to the ship- 
ping cases only, but the Association is working owt the details of a 
plan for attaching the certificate of inspection to each can, the con- 
tents of which meet the requirements of the Inspection Service. This 
cercificate will be attached to the can before it leaves the cannery. The 
wording adopted by the Association is as follows: “Packed under the 


Sanitary Inspection Service of the National Canners’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 


In order to assure the consumers of canned foods bearing the certifi- 
eate that the food is not only clean, but also pallatable, minimum sian- 


dards of qwality for certification have been adopted for many canned 
foods 


Such a minimum standard for canned kraut has been submitted to 
the President of the Kraut Packers Association, and I believe through 
him to many members of this Section, for criticism or comment, and 
some action will presumably be taken on this proposed standard at this 
convention. 

The Inspection Service in each State or district is in immediate 
charge of a Director of Inspection, who is responsible only to the 
officers of the National Association and who has entire charge of the 


anpointment of inspectors and the certification of canned produets in 
his district. 


Of the twelve Directors of Inspection at present in the employ 
of the Association, ten have had long experiece in State and Federal 
food inspection work, and the other two are men thoroughly trained in 
scientific or practical canning. 

On the other hand, State and Federal food inspection is closely re- 
stricted by law in making sanitary requirements and in preparing stan- 


dards of quality, and their standards are made as a basis for seizures 
and prosecutions. 


The Association Inspection Service if efficient must bring about 
and maintain general improvement in sanitation and quality in the 
canning industry, but this can only be accomplished by developing a 
proper spirit of co-operation. Farsighted canners see this and readily 
appreciate that if such results are not accomplished, money subscribed 
to this Inspection Service will be largely wasted. 

In the same way if a canner attempts to force the Inspection Service 
to certify goods which are not worthy of certification, or wrongfully 
applies such certificates, the harm done to the entire Inspection Service 


by the sale of swch foods far outweighs any temporary advantage gained 
by the individual canner. 


It is undoubtedly true that most canners desjre to maintain in their 
plants high standards of quality and sanitation. Such canners usially 
realize that a general organized movement for placing the industry on a 
higher plane, will also benefit them, and they have been among our 
most loyal supporters, 


The present sanitary requirements of the Association are about 
thirty in number, and as they have all been prepared in consultation 
with the Educational Committee of this Association, made up of practical 
canners, we believe that they are all practicable and reasonable. In a 
general way, they cover sowndness and cleanliness of raw materials, 


cleanliness of cannery and equipment. and proper sanitary provisions 
for the emplovees. 


One of the most striking improvements brought about by this in- 
spection is the more liberal use of white paint around canneries. In 
some districts where inspection has started, I believe the stocks of white 
paint were practically exhausted by the unusual demand created. Many 
canners have not heretofore realized what a decided difference in the 
lightness and cheerfulness of a cannery is made by painting the walls, 
ceilings and tables with light-colored paint. Improved lighting in work 
rooms not only is more healthful, but undoubtedly has a marked effect 
on the efficiency and energy of the employees. 

Scientific control is so essential in connection with the canning in- 
dustry and as there is a great deal of routine laboratory work that can 
advantageously be done by field laboratories, which the Research Labora- 
tory is not in a position to handle, the Association is ready to establish 
field laboratories in connection with the Inspection Service wherever 
the canners are ready to provide the funds necessary. Possibly more 
economical and efficient service can be provided by keeping and maintain- 
ing one laboratory to handle the work of several inspection districts. 
This is a matter. however. that should be developed gradually as the 
needs of the situation in different districts becomes apparent. 


The inspection and sanitation of kraut factories was quite thorowgh- 
lv covered in the excellent address made by Dr. L. A. Round hefore 
this Section in 1917, and I do not feel that there is very much that I 
can add to his recommendations—based on the extensive scientific in- 
vestigation which he made—but at the risk of repetition, in order to em- 
phasize what he has said. I shall review briefly the substance of his 
recommendations. 

I think there is no question that as a rule the more sanitary and 
cleanly the cannery practices, the beter the product, applies to kraut as 
to all other canned foods. Possibly this is even more true in the case 
of kraut, because of the fact that during a considerable storage period it 
undergoes a fermenting process. which is due to different strains of lactic 
acid bacteria, and if. through the use of unclean material and utensils. 
other forms of bacteria are allowed to develop and multiply, the quality 
of the finished product will be seriously affected. 
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First-class kraut cannot be manufactured in dark, damp and unclean 
factories. Many kraut factories would be greatly benefitted by improved 
lighting and air and the liberal application of white or light-colored 
paint to the interior of the building. Darkness tends to promote the 
development of scum yeasts on the surface of the vats, and these yeasts 
are what gradually destroy the lactic acid which is necessary to produce 
the flavor in the kraut and to preserve it. 

Harmful bacteria may get into the kraut either throwgh use of un- 
clean utensils and equipment or through the improper trimming of the 
aera allowing decayed leaves to go into the vats with the sound 
eaves. 

In the canning of most food products, introdwetion of a small :mount 
of decayed material does not produce as serious an effect on the finished 
product as in the case of kraut. as the product is promptly sterilized, 
while in kraut the germs of decay are given a favorable opportirnity 
to multiply during the process of fermentation and may give the finished 
product a disagreeable flavor and odor. 

I believe that Dr. Round and Mr, LeFevre, of the same Bureau, have 
pointed owt to you that their investigations have shown the advantage 
of conducting the fermentation of kraut at a fairly high temperature, 
which is most favorable for development of the lactic acid organism. In 
that way the fermentation period can be greatly shortened and the 
danger of producing kraut of poor flavor, through the development of un- 
desirable organisms, is greatly reduced. ; y 


RAY IRONS 


Sec’ y-Treas., Canners Inter-Assn. 
Sec’ y-Treas., Ohio Canners Assn. 
Member Board Ohio Inspection Service 
Inside Guard, Western Canners Assn. 
With Sears & Nichols Canning Co. 


The Bureau of Chemistry has issued a number of circular letters 
during the last two years on the subject of fill of cans. I desire to take 
this opportunity to advise the canners that these weights are stated to 
be minimum net weights under ordinary commercial conditions, and that 
they are evidently intended to establish a basis for action under the 
Food and Drug Act. It is not right or proper for the Association to 
accept these as standards for fill for canned foods to be certified. No 
more can the Association certify canned foods as properly filled merely 
because they comply with the net weight declaration on the label. Such 
declared weights are uswally minimum weights and cannot be consilered 
by the Inspection Service a safe or proper basis for fill. A set of 
scales and weights may be a very valuable means of checking against 
short weight. but the proper fill of cans should be determined by actual 
experience or daily tests, and as long as the nature and consistency of 
the product remains the same, the fill may then be quite closely checked 
against the properly filled can by use of the scales. 

The fact that a great deal of the kraut canned is manufactured in 
places other than those where it is canned, presents a rather dificult 
problem, in order to secure proper inspection of kraut for certification. 

ir. has brought this matter to the attention of the Educa- 
Rn and that Committee has appointed a smaller cominittee 
consisting of Mr. Richard Dickinson, of Illinois: Mr. Street. Director of 
Insnection in Indiana, and myself, to meet with a committee of this 
Section to discuss this matter in order that we may agree upon some 
plan which can be submitted to the kraut packers and to the Edu- 
eational Committee for approval. 
‘ill be very helpful to have the tentative plan submitte y the 
satan discussed at this meeting, in order that we may have 
the views of the Kraut Section before us at the conference to be held 
tomorrow. In any case, I believe that the inspection of kraut for certifi- 
eation must call for inspection of the process of manufacture as well as 
that of canning. As membership in the National Canners Association is 
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restricted by its charter to packers of foods in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers sterilized by heat, the Association cannot provide regular inspec- 
tion of bulk kraut factories. 


PROPOSED TENTATIVE MINIMUM STANDARD FOR CERTIFICA- 
TION OF CANNED SAUERKRAUT. 


Canned sauerkraut to be certified shall be prepared from clean, sound 
cabbage carefully trimmed, salted and subjected to proper fermentation. 


During fermentation and curing of sauerkraut and subsequent stor- 
age, the liquor shall be skimmed as often as necessary to prevent ma- 
terial development of scum yeasts or mycoderma. 


The resulting product, with or without the addition of pork, shall 
be sterilized by heat and be kept in hermetically sealed containers. 
(Revised January 19, 1920.) 


I will also read the report of the sub-committee I have just referred 
to on the question of certification of kraut and which forms the basis 
of the conference to be held tomorrow: 


“On further consideration the committee appointed by you to recom- 
mend a method for certifying kraut packed in bulk makes the following 
recommendations: 


“In case of krawt packed in bulk, certificates of inspection will only 
be issued on such kraut after packing in cans, if satisfactory evidence 
is secured by or furnished to the director of inspection where the canner 
is located by some member of the Association, that such bulk kraut was 
prepared from sound, clean cabbage under sanitary conditions. The canner 
desiring such certification will be obliged to defray the actual cost of 
securing such evidence. in addition to the regular inspection assess- 
ment on each case of canned kraut.” 

A DELEGATE: What is the charge for inspection? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Well, it is only a nominal charge: it has not 
been worked out; there is no definite amount. 


MR. WILDER: Mr. Chairman, I would rather talk on the subject 
after the rest had talked. I might learn something about it and know 
what to say, but from the study that I have given the matter it seems 
to me it. will be an impossibility to inspect the cabbage. from which 
the krant is to be made. whether by a member of the Association or 
someone that cannot become a member of the Association; it seems to 
me that final inspection will have to be on the kraut as put in the 
ean, regardless of whether cut by a member of the Association and 
inspected at that factory or not. 


MR. JOHNSON: It would seem as though the plant might be 
inspected if the kraut packers would all come under this. Then al! 
the kraut plants would he inspected. Then it would be immaterial 
which plant it came from, the plant wowld have been inspected and 
then the cannery would -have been inspected, so it would seem to me— 
I don’t know that our inspectors have looked our plant over the same 
as they did the canning plant this year. 

a THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Babcock, your plant has been under inspec- 
ion? 

MR. BABCOCK: Yes. 


MR. BABCOCK: Why, I think that kraut in bwlk should be in- 
spected the same as kraut in cans. It won’t do any good to inspect 
kraut when it goes into cans if the canner has bought his kraut from 
an uninspected factory. 

I think that the Inspection Bureau should make it a rule that a 
canner could not receive a ecrtificate of inspection for kraut that he 
canned—that he purchased from a factory that was not inspected. and 
I believe the factory who makes the bulk kraut in barrels should be 
charged a reasonable figure per barrel for the inspection. Whether 
that is contrary to the rules of the National Inspection Bureau I do 
not know. but it seems to me that if inspection is going to amount to 
anything it should pertain to both the bwik kraut and the kraut that 
goes into cans. I do not know how they could be brought in, because 
the rules of the National Canners’ Associatio nare that nobody can 
become a member—and if he is not a member he cannot be inspected 
unless he puts kraut in cans. But it seems to me the right way to 
work this out is to refuse to give the canner an inspection certificate 
if the bwik kraut has not been inspected. (Applause.) 

MR. BARR (Minnesota): In Minnesota we have our State law 
that takes care of the inspection of bulk kraut, the raw material, and 
it seems to me that where kraut packers are not quite as thick as 
the thirst parlors used to be in Milwaukee we could have a State 
inspector in any State, which could be arrived at through your legisla- 
ture, who would inspect these plants which are packing the cabbage or 
ewtting it into bulk kraut so that the man buying the kraut in cans 
would be protected. 

We have our State law of inspection and this last season we used 
on our bulk kraut a State certificate of inspection, which shows that 
the raw product had been inspected before it was cut into kraut. I 
do not believe the National Canners’ Certificate should be used on any 
article of food that has not been inspected from the raw material on 
down the line. In our State we have a legislative committee that works 
with our State Association and we have got laws passed under which 
We are working. State laws, and through that medium we have our 
State inspection: so it would be verv easy to do that. and the canner 
would know then that the goods he bought to can have been inspected, 
from the field up. 


What should the canner do who does not manufacture his own 
kraut but perhaps buys it from a bwik kraut manufacturer who is 
not a member of the National Canners’ Association; what shall he do 
for the certificate? It wold be an injustice to the first packer who 
manufactures and cans his own kraut that his kraut should be sub- 
jected to the entire process, from the raw material throwgh to the 
finished can and then have inspection only on the canning process 
in the case of the canner who does not manufacture his own kraut. 
That is inconsistent. 


MR. GARDNER (Minnesota): The question was raised about the 
Minnesota proposition this last season. Minnesota was only under State 
inspection. I was director there. Revinniny October 1st I was made 
National Inspector for the same district. Next season will come under 
the rules of the National, and the certificate will conform to the rules 
of the National. 

Regarding the issuance of the certificate. I would hesitate very much 
to issue a certificate to a canner of kraut what had been packed 
4 another factory not under inspection; it is taking too much of a 
chance. 
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I would suggest that no one would be given a certificate of inspec- 
tion unless he had passed inspection under the inspector from the 
Association, his bulk kraut, otherwise his kraut could not be certified 
for canning. 


MR. SLESSMAN: Why not let the bulk manufacturers have an 
organization of their own and an inspection of their own—have their 
plants come up to the requirements of the National Canners’ plants 
where they can and have a certificate issued by their own organization, 
then have that certificate recognized by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation? Their organization to work with. and in conjunction with 
tke National Canners’ organization. That is the only solution I see of the 
problem. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That thought has been suggested, at our meet- 
ing in Chicago we discussed that. That is the ideal way, there is no 
question: in other words, that the National Kraut Packers’ Associaton 
should pass on the bulk kraut in every one of their plants, providing then 
that the National Canners’ Association will accept that certificate as be- 
ing official, or rather as satisfactory evidence. Then the whole question 
is solved. 


MR. JOHNSON: This matter of inspection is just now in its in- 
fancy with the majority, and with ws; it is coming, and just as sure 
as the world—and it is coming withing a very short time, when the man 
who is not under inspection cannot sell his stuff. Those things are 
coming. We cannot stop them. So we might as well try and push it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it has been moved and seconded that 
the Chair appoint a committee to take this matter up in conference to- 
morrow afternoon with the Educational Committee. 

(Upon the motion being called for it was put by the Chairman and 
declared carried.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: This committee then, is: B. W. Weller, B. E. 
Babcock, W. W. Wilder, A. E. Slessman, J. Anderson, L. E. Colton. 

MR. SLESSMAN: I think it would be a good idea to put three 
bulk packers on there that don’t can. They are vitally interested in 
this proposition, and I believe, and in addition to your committee I sug- 
gest you appoint three bulk kraut packers to be in attendance. 


WHEN T 
WAS IN 
GREENFIELD 
ICHIGAN 
SHIPPED 


THE CHAIRMAN: Have you anyone in mind. We will request 
them to be there, if they will. 


MR. SLESSMAN: Mr. Duncan, Mr. Erdick and Mr. Wilson. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will ask those three gentlemen, Mr. D. S. 
Duncan, M. R. Erdick and Mr. H. D. Wilson to be with us tomorrow 


afternoon at 3 o’clock and will announce the meeting place tomorrow 
morning. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from Mr. James Anderson, ot 
Morgan, Utah, on the very interesting topic, “Who Eats Kraut and 
Why?” Mr. James Anderson. (Applause.) 


Who Eats Kraut and Why. 


_ The question that has been asked, “Who Eats Kraut and Why?” 
is = one that could be taken from a good many angles to be dis- 
cussed. 


In the first place, who eats kraut? Gentlemen, I believe that the 
men who eat krawt and the women who eat kraut are the ones who 
know it the best, who understand the virtues of kraut and just what it 
means. And then, of course, there are a good many who eat it, per- 
haps all of those who eat it do so because they like it. But some eat 
it and they do not know just how much good it is doing them. I have 
made some investigations as to just what kraut contains and what 
it will do for the system. 

IT heard an illustration the other day of a certain family of Eng- 
lish people who had kraut every Wednesday. and the question was 
asked, “Why eat it on Wednesday?” Well, they said they ate kraut 
on Wednesday of every week the whole year round on account of the 
splendid results that followed. “Well, what are those results?” “Well 
we eat kraut on Wednesday and on Thursday we clean house.” 
(Lawghter) 

Now. gentlemen, I wiil tell you what we do: The farmer, the 
stock grower, the canner, the kraut packer—there are lots of them that 
are in the dairy business, in the cattle business, in the hog business 
and in the sheep business, and I will tell you what they do. They 
study the rations that they will give the cows and the calves and the 
sheep and the horses, and you will find that they study to give them a 
‘balanced ration You would laugh at the dairyman who would attempt 
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to give his cows nothing but grain, nothing but fine flour, you would 
laugh at him. Why? You would say it was not a balanced ration. If 
he went to feeding them nothing but silage, you would lawgh at him. 
You would say he was not giving them a balanced ration. But yet we, 
as human beings do not seem to study just what we need for our 
bodies, and the tendency has been for years to eat those articles that 
are easiest to eat and to follow those lines of least resistance, even with 
what we eat. What do we do? We buy the finest patent of flour and 
we make the finest quality of white bread and when we go into restau- 
rants nowadays, and the cafes, how is our mind trained? We call for 
the best (fortunately we seem to have the money with which to buy it, 
and I am glad we have and I hope we always will), and the gristle of 
the meat even is trimmed off, and we are given nothing but those 
thoroughly digestible articles—without any roughage, so to speak— 
and we are training our stomachs to take in that stuff that will cause 
us the greatest amount of stomach trouble when we get along in years. 
We are not studying what is a balanced ration to put into our bodies, 
like the cattle men and the sheep men are studying what they will give 
as a balanced ration to their cattle. 


Are not our children just as important to us as our stock? You 
would not think so, if you een to analyze this proposition. I want 
to tell you, if the people of this country were edueated to the value of 
kraut and knew what it contained, what it would do for the system, 
I want to tell you that every household would not only have kraut 
every Wednesday in the week, they would have it at not less than one 
meal every day in the week, as a balanced ration to produce good, 
healthy results in the body. 

That is what kraut will do. There are only a few people through- 
out the country who understand the value of kraut and what it will 
do to the system, but those who do understand are thoroughly converted 
to the eating of kraut, and they eat it when they can get the best 
quality. That might answer the question why eat it 

But, I will tell you, one of the greatest things we have to study is 
the opposite side of this question. Who does not eat kraut, and why? 
That is the thing that concerns us. We are not so much _ interested 
right now in the man who eats the kraut and why he eats it, because 
you can never convince him that it isn’t a good thing to eat; you have 
already got him converted. But it is the man and the woman who do 
not eat kraut that we want, and there is a way in which to get at them 
and educate them and bring them in to eating kraut. So the opposite 
side of this question is the one most vital, “Who does not eat kraut 
and why?” 

Now, I believe. we are responsible to a very great extent for the 
small amount of people who are converted to the eating of kraut 
against the great majority of the people throughout the country who do 
not eat kraut. It would be surprising—I am, when I go out and find 
out the number of people who are actually eating kraut, who I didn’t 
think were eating it. But there is a way in which we can increase the 
demand for kraut and, by the way, we haven’t been very sincere and 
earnest in promoting this problem in the last two or three years. 
think that the worst thing that ever happened to this industry was 
when we had a sacrcity of this particular article and the price went 
away wp and you could sell anything that sounded like kraut; that 
was the greatest difficulty that ever came to us, and I hope it will not 
come again, and unless we are under such rigid inspection that no 
renegade can come in and dump his product on the market. When 
this condition prevailed yow know that there were -- throughout 
the country—there may be some here; however, hope nobody is 
guilty—but if the cap fits anybody, for heaven’s sake wear it—there 
were packers who hadn't sufficient capacity to take care of the crop 
they had by their contract and were buying because they could sell i*. 
The reswit was that they would put it in their tanks regardless of what 
the multitude likes, scantily trimmed, under insanitary conditions, and 
take it out before it was cured, and say, “It will cure on the road; it 
will be two or three weeks before it goes into consumption and we will 
a it cure in the kegs on the road. Maybe it cured and maybe it 

Then, too, gentlemen, when it got to the market, the grocery man 
has not been very cleanly about the way he has handled kraut, es- 
pecially is this true about bulk kraut, and when I went into the 
matter and investigated the results as to bulk kraut and how to end 
curtailing the consmption, and what the people thought of bulk kraut 
dished out in the butcher shops, I decided that I didn’t want anything 
to do with the bulk kraut business. I believe bulk kraut can be 
handled just as sanitarily and just as clean as other articles, but there 
is all the more need of inspection for bulk kraut, as well as canned. 
And as a result of this I decided that the kraut that went out from 
my factory I hoped to have good and clean and sanitary, and I knew 
that when I got it into the can, sealed up, nobody could get into that 
can and make it wnclean until it got into the hands of the consumer, 
and I knew it wouldn’t be done there. 


Now, gentlemen, there is one way in which we can get into this 
matter and increase production—consumption, I will say, which will 
automatically increase production. Two years ago I was able to sell, 
in our intermountain cowntry, in the territory I cover locally, only 
1,000 cases of canned krawi. Rut when I began putting up quality 
krawt, just the same as I had done with my other canned foods, and 
making quality the standard, this year I have already sold 5,000 cases 
in that same territory. I have already sold 5,000 cases in this same 
territory and I expect to sell three or four more thousand cases before 
spring in this same territory, where before you couldn't sell kraut. 
That is what quwality will do, 

There is another suggestion offered. I was talking to a party who 
had made a very careful investigation as to the kraut business, and he 
says that “people don’t know how yow prepare it,’ he says, “where 
they know the value and how to prepare it we have no trouble in sell- 
ing it. Why don’t you put on your labels a few recipes for kraut? 
Why dont you do more advertising?’ I tell you, gentlemen, I believe 
this Kraut Section could afford to spend a good lot of money. I will 
contribute a good, handsome amount; I will contribute three-fourths 
of one years profits in order to advertise kraut in the Saturday Evening 
Fost or anywhere else, and tell the people the qualities of kraut and 
what it will do for the system, how to balance up your food rations and 
and take care of your children. I want to tell you that if you can 
convince the housewife that it is a good thing to give to her children 
three or four times a week, if you can do that you will greatly in- 
crease the consumption of kraut and put it where it belongs. 


I want to say a word or two in regard to the inspection. Gentle- 
men, it is the only way in which we will get our article where it be- 
longs, by this national inspection and pwhlicity plan, and I haven’t the 
nerve. even if I had the inclination to stay out, I haven’t the nerve 
to ride in the bandwagon and not pay my fare, and I do not propose 
to do it, and I hope there will not be a member of the Kraut Section 


but that will get into this matter of inspection and publicity heart and 
soul. Dont come in half-heartedly, lets get into it and push the game. 
We have got the grandest game ever introduced on earth, the game of 
supplying foodstuff for the whole world. We have been too modes. 
in the past in telling the people about it. Publicity is going to do more 
than any other thing. What has the association done?’ It has brought 
us up out of the rut, put us on a high plane, placed us where we 
belong. Are we going to get back of it and hold it up to a standard 
where it belong? I am glad to say there will be enough to hold it up 
so that it will stay there, and this plan of inspection and pwhblicity is 
here to stay. Yes, boys, it is going over the top. Are you going to 
be good soldiers? Are you going to be in the front ranks? Are you 
going to be there when the banner of success and liberty for the 
canned foods industry is going to be unfurled over those who have here- 
tofore tried to tramp it underfoot? We are on top and going to win, 
and we are going to show to the world what we have, how to feed 
them and take care of them, how to make them successful and happy. 

I thank you. (Applause). 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Walter Sears is ‘going to speak to us on 
the publicity campaign of the National Canners’ Association. 

(President Sears’ addressed the Kraut Section along the general 
lines of his address pwhlished under Monday evening’s session.—Editor.) 


Ivsease Resisting Cabbage Seed. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have on the program an open discussion 
by members on “Disease Resisting Cabbage Seed.” I was chairma: 
of that committee. I might say that the Wisconsin disease-resisting 
cabbage seed put out last spring in Long Island and in Puget Sound 
did not produce a very good crop of cabbage this year, due to the 
weather conditions, but there are still enough heads of cabbage left to 
give us quite a crop of seed for the following season, and we have 
already made a new contract and the seed has been sent out this winter 
by Professor Jones and Dr. Walker, with Charles H. Lilly, to grow a 
crop this year and also next year and in other words, we have a cer- 
tain amount of disease-resistant cabbage seed to do us this fall and 
another crop for the fall of 1921, and the Department of Agriculture in 
Wisconsin proposes to grow and supply ws with enough mother seed 
each spring to take care of the spring crop of seed, or possibly one or 
two thousand pounds of disease-resistant cabbage seed. 

A DELEGATE: We will not get any of that this spring? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No. 


THH CHAIRMAN: This completes our program unless there is 
some member who has any quystion to ask, in regard to any of the 
topics discussed this morning, or otherwise. 

If not, we will hear the report of the Nominating Committee, who 
were to submit a chairman and secretary for the following year. 


The Election. 


MR. BABCOCK (Phelps, N. Y.): The committee met and nominated 
Mr. Meeter and Mr. Weller. 

MR. ANDERSON: I move that the report of the committee be ac- 
cepted and the president be instructed to cast the vote for these people. 

(Upon the motion being seconded, it was put by the chairman and 
declared carried.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: This meeting is adjourned. 

The meeting then adjourned. , 


MEETING OF FRUIT SECTION 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Wednesday, January 28, 1920 
Chairman, Mr. L. Meulendyke 


MR. MEULENDYKE Mr, W. B. Timms, is going to speak to us on 
the proper treatment and care of canned goods when frozen. 


“THE EFFECT OF FREEZING OF CANNED FOOD AND BEST 
METHOD OF HANDLING AFTER BEING FROZEN. 


By Walter B. Timms. 


As you are aware, little or no damage is done to the contents of 
canned foods by freezing except with tomatoes and corn. As I under- 
stand it, the subject of my talk relates largely to canned fruits, and I will 
therefore not go into details regarding vegetables or other canned foods, 
except to say that with the exception of the two mentioned, prac- 
tically no damage is done to the contents of the cans by freezing. The 
old story of Arctic exploration is the best illustration of this. 


LIEUT. GREELY ON CANNED GOODS. 
(Fom the Amer‘can Groecr, July 28, 1886.) 


Frequent inquiries from dealers as to the action of freezing upon 
canned fruits and vegetables, caused us to inqwire of Lieutenant Greely 
as to his experience, to which request he responded in the following very 
full and explicit letter: 

Newburyport, Mass., July 20, 1886. 

F. N. Barrett, Editor American Grocer, 


Dear Sir—I have your letter of July 13th, referring to my 
previous letter on the subject of canned provisions. You ask me 
to state the effects of freezing upon canned fruits and vegetables, 
especially as regards the texture and flavor of tomatoes, corn, etc. 
Apples, peaches, pears, rhubarb, green peas, green corn, onions, 
potatoes and tomatoes were all subject to extreme temperatures 
(over 60 degres below zero) and were solid for months at a time. 
The second summer they thawed, the following winter froze solia 
again. All the articles named presented the same appearance 
as though freshly canned and their flavor was as good when the 
last can was eaten as in the first month. It should be understood 
that these were first-class canned goods and from dealers of 
standing and reliability. Cranberry sauce, preserved damsons, 
preserved peaches and fruit butters suffered certain changes from 
candying, ete., which detracted somewhat from their flavor, 
though not materially so. Dealers in such preserves predicted 
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that such conditions and changes wowld occur. I had also 
canned turnips, squash, beets and carrots as well as pineapples, 
cherries, grapes, claims, shrimps and crabs, which although 
no subjected to such extreme temperatures as the foregoing, 
yet froze and thawed repeatedly without injury. No can of any 
kind, except a few, say, half a dozen of frwit butters, was ever 
burst by action of cold or heat. No illness of any kind occurred 
prior to our retreat and those most inclined to canned fruits 
and vegetables were the healthiest and strongest of the party. I 
have written thus fwily in answer to your letter from my con- 
viction. that the excellent quality and variety of canned pro- 
visions contributed materially to the unequaled health of my 
command during the two years we passed in unparalleled high 
latitrde. The importance of good canned fruit and vegetables to 
parties unable to obtain the fresh article cannot be overrated, 
and so I speak with no uncertain tone on the subject. Sincerely 
yours. A. W. GREELY, U. S. A. 


Knowing the causes and the practical impossibility of preventing 
freezing under certain conditions, the important question is to know how 
to best handle these goods after they have been frozen, to carry them 
through to the consumer in good condiiton. It has been an accepted 
theory for years that if the canned foods were slowly thawed out after 
freezing at a moderate or low temperature the damage to the exterior of 
the cans would be very slight—this is undoubtedly true, but more re- 
cent experiments satisfies me that under some conditions the cans could 
be thawed without damage in a warm temperature of 60 degrees or more, 
This ‘is based on actual experiments that I have made in the last few 
weeks. The suggestion in the circular, that retailers should wipe off the 
cans as soon as they had thawed out, is perhaps practical in the smaller 
retail stores, but is not so where the goods are handled in large quanti- 
ties by jobbers. The cost of opening cases and drying off cans by this 
method would be prohibitive. In the experiments with canned foods 
referred to above, two styles of packing have been considered. 


First. Canned fruits in tin—a car containing about 1000 cases of 
assorted varieties and grades of fruits were received from the Pacific 
coast on January 8.h, 1920, shipped in ordinary box car. The car had 
been through very severe weather in the Middle West, arriving in New 
York in cold weather, the temperature being considerably below freezing. 
They were handled directly from the car on a siding into a warehouse, 


the warehouse being frost proof. When the cans were shown to me, a 
number taken from different cases, they were frozen solid,so that when 
opened the contents would stand by itself like a block of ice. As soon 
as they began to thaw the cans were covered with moisture, the labels 
being so wet that one could rub the water from them. Some of these 
cans were placed in a warm office at a temperature of approximately 70 
degrees, while others were left in the cases in the warehouse at a 
temperature of 40 to 60 degrees. I should have said that this car was in 
transit from the coast for about two months. The cans that were placed 


in the warm office were so wet that they: had to be put on paper to pre~ 
vent their wetting the desk. In 48 hours they had dried off completely 
without a trace of rust or discoloration on label or can—one of the labels 
had a white background, the other a dark background. The same white 
background label had shown discoloration in previous experiments 
whenever the cans were damp or rusty. After about ten days the cans 
in the warehouse were examined, many cases being opened, and every 
can found to be in perfect condition, neither label, without reference to 
its color, or can showing the slightest trace of rust or discoloration, and 


cans were perfectly dry. The cases were dry both inside and outside, 
showing no evidence of the moisture which was so apparent ten days be- 
fore. I believe it is generally understood that a container of any food 
product, which has been slightly wet on the outside, should be dried 
off quickly as possible, this referring not only to canned fruits, but other 
food products. The story as told above, demonstrates to me that canned 
foods will dry off without injury to the outside of the package equally 
well in a moderate temperature, say 40 degrees, or thereabouts, or a 
warm one of 60 to 70 degrees. Contents of the cans examined after 


they had thawed out showed the fruit to be uninjured. Delicate fruit 
like pears were not broken, and did not in any way show the effects of 
freezing. In this shipment were apricots, peaches, pears and plums— 
they were all packed in an extra standard or extra syrup, probably few, 
if any, of them testing less than 18 degrees balling up to 22 degrees. 
Possibly the heavy syrup may have had something to do with the condi- 
tion of the cans and fruit after they had thawed. There were no light 
syrup or water goods in the shipment, these were in No. 24% and No. 
10 tins. 

Second. In the same car were about 200 cases fruis in glass—there 
was a full assortment of all varieties packed in heavy syrup, in tall 26- 
ounce jars. A careful examination of these on arrival disclosed the 
fact that the jars were very wet. The cases were lined with a complete 
fibre container, the jars were packed in sections, practically each one 
in a fibre carton to prevent breakage. This care in packing caused 
them to arrive in perfect condition as to breakage, not a single 5 hav- 
ing been broken in theentire lot. The fibre container on the inside of the 
cases and the cartons in which the jars were packed were wet, the con- 
tents of most of the jars were frozen solid, or practically so, the damp- 
ness of these containers was probably due to moisture from the jars, as 
the cases were clean and showed no evidence on the outside of having 
been wet. Because the caps had become loose on a number of the jars, 
this entire lot was removed from the cases and examined. Those who 
did this are accustomed to handling canned foods in both glass and tin, 
and they reported that about 5 per cent. of the jars had loose caps, prob- 
ably due to some defect in the sealing machine. Evidently the goods 


had come throwgh without the cases being turned over, as there was 
no evidence on the inside of most of the cases of the fibre board of 
having been wet by syrup, as would have been the case had they been 
turned over and the contents of the jars leaked; in other words, the 
fibre board was not sticky. After these had been examined and the 
jars with loose caps removed they were placed back in stock, in the 
tainers were found to be very moist, almost as much so as when they 
tainers were found o be very moist, almost as much so as when they 
arrived. The jars were comparatively dry and the labels were not dis- 
colored, there were no signs of rust on the caps. What effect the moist 
containers may have had on the caps or labels after they have been 
stored in the cases for some time can only be determined by examination 
then. The cases being of wood, very well made and nailed, were nearly 
air tight—it would appear to me if there had been a little ventilation 
provided in each case the moist condition of the containers might have 
disappeared. 
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Third. Another case which occurred long before we made a spe- 
cial investigation of this maiter is of interest. In the winter of 1910-11 
2500 cases Extra Standard Apricots were received by us on account of a 
Navy contract. They were shipped Southern Pacific rail and steamer 
(Sunset Guif). They landed on the dock in New York during a very 
severe storm, the temperature was exiremely low and a large number 
of the cans were found on examination to be frozen solid, practically 
all of those on the outside of the piles. The quality was found to be 
right and delivery was made to the Navy yard. They had an oppor- 
tuni.y to thaw out gradually in the Navy warehouse, and, although we 
guaranteed them for one year from date of delivery, we never had a 
claim for a single tin as not being in edible condition. No especial 
attention was paid to thawing them out gradually either on the dock or 
in the warehouse. Had there been any considerable number of tins that 
could not be used by the Navy authorities, we would ungestionably 
have heard from them. 

My conclsion from the consideration of these three inllustrations is 
that canned fruits in syrupy) are very slightly affected by frezing, if at 
all; that the conditions as to temperature of thawing them out are not 
especially important except that it should not be done in a very damp 
place like a cellar, and that where fruits are shipped in glass freezing 
cannot be prevented unless refrigerator cars are used, for nothing could 
be more perfectly packed as to outside and inside cases and containers 
than were the fruits referred to above. 

My recommendations are: that where it is possible to obtain re- 
frigerator cars for the shipment of not only fruits, but canned vege- 
tables from November ist to March 1st, they should be used. Where 
that is not possible, that the cars should be lined with heavy paper, all 
eracks covered. That frozen goods on arrival should be allowed to 
thaw, if possible, at a moderate temperature; that the goods be ex- 
amined for rust or other conditions which might damage the tins and 
cause them to leak, and when such conditions are found the goods be re- 
moved from the cases and dried off. You understand, of course, that if 
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the cans are separated, not piled close together as they are in the cases, 
they will dry much more rapidly and thoroughly, and that where fruits 
are shipped in glass the outside cases be ventilated, although possibly 
investigation may find that the fibre containers are very porous, thus 
causing them to retain moisture to a greater degree than is safe. This 
can easily be experimented on by the manufacturers of the containers 
or by packers. 

In conclusion, I take pleasure in saying to you, fruit canners, that 
you should be proud of the good record that yow have made in the past 
in the shipment of this important food product, and that you are rea- 
sonably safe in their reaching the ultimate consumer in good condition, 
edible and attractive in appearance wnder almost any conditions that can 
.be expected. 

MR. MEULENDYKE: 
like peaches? 

MR. TIMMS: Not in my experience. I have made the distinction be- 
tween fruits in syrup and fruits in water. There is a difference of 
opinion about that which I have not had time to experiment with, From 
my personal experience, fruits in syrup will stand wp much better under 
freezing than fruits in water. 

MR. MEULENDYKE: Mr. Frank C. Lowery will talk to us on 
“The Sugar Situation.” 


Does freezing hurt the flavor of delicate fruit 


THE SUGAR SITUATION. 


We are in a very different position now than a year ago. It is 
curious that a year ago we could not sell sugar to save our lives. There 
was less sugar in sight apparently a year ago than there is today. We 


eould not prevail upon anybody to bwy sugar beyond their immediate 
wanis. That was a condition that naturally resulted from Food Ad- 
ministration endorsed prices. Every one in the trade knew that the 
prices would remain the same throughout the year and they realized 
that to buy in advance would be tying up a great deal of money, so 
they didn’t buy any more than their immediate wants. Refineries all 
ex erienced a dull domestic business. A very good export business, 
however. Ag a result of this they went into the summer months with 
a. very small visible supply on the market. In the general course of 
supply and demand you know that prices touch botiom around Feb- 
ruary and March. Let us remember that we went into June without any 
visible: supply throughout the country. To make matters worse we 
were confronted with striks. First, the lightermen struck in New York, 


then the longshoremen and finally the seamen on the steamers, so that 
from about the ist of June until October we had continuous interrup- 
tions in the delivery of sugar, and that made it very difficult to ever 
catch up; in fact, made it impossible to ever catch up with the de- 
mand. We were upset largely through our own domestic consumption. 
Domestic consumption, I might explain, means domestic distribution. 
Our consumption was nearly 16 per cent. increased, as against an aver- 
age increase of 5: per cent. Ne one counted on such a heavy increase. 
The equalization board made a mistake in permit.ing, about June, the 
sale of 200,000 tons of sugar abroad. They felt that if they didn’t make 
the sale and had a surplus and lost money on it, they would be criticized 
for doing that. The refineries didn’t know until the latter part of the 
summer that they had made this sale. There was a disappointment 
through the domestic beet crop not being as large as expected. The 
plantings in this country were very large and they looked for a larger 
crop, but the acerage was never harvested and as a result was nearly 
175,000 tons less sugar than was expected. Everything went to reduce 
the supply in the fall months. The best evidence that the distributing 
— did its work well is that no one was satisfied with its 
efforts, 


Now, what would have been the effect if this 200,000 tons of sugar 
had not been sold to Europe? In my judgment it would have been very, 
very great. Two hundred thousand tons in one way is not a great deal 
of sugar, but at that time oi! the year it is a great deal of sugar. 
So, really, it is a condition between success and failure. Had we had 
that sugar, I believe we would have gone through without any short- 
age. We would have come into this year under a normal condition. 
Instead of this, we have come into an absolw.ely abnormal condition. 
The high price was the result of the shortage. We were between crops. 
The old crops were being used up. The beet crop was disappointing. 
The Cuban crop had not yet come on the market and nervous manu- 
fucturers were very anxious to secure an ample supply for 1920, and 
the refineries were not disposed to operate and take chances which 
were very great. The result was the manufacturer jumped over the 
refineries’ heads and got into the raw sugar man’s game. He bought 
his sugar over the refineries’ heads—raw stock. He could get raw 
sugar F.O.B. Cuba at 6% cents, 1% cents more than last year, and he 
thought it was a fine price. When this trading began the grower 
naturally jacked up his price and made a sale. He found they were 
willing to pay anything, so why should he take 6% cents, and so the 
price went up to 12% cents F.0.B. Cuba. That all happened when the 
producer had no crop to take care of. He was not harvesting. All he 
did was to sit back and put up his price every time these fellows 
eame along. He did it very successfully. 


Now, what about 1920? We are more interested in what is before us 
than what is behind us. The price is higher than ever. Past experience 
doesn’t count for very much today. If it did we would say that the 
year which had started with high prices would end with low prices. 
That invariably happens. But this year you have a situation that is ab- 
solutely abnormal in every way. You have an industry that for two and 
na half years was working on a protective basis. Markets—supply and 
demand—made no difference in values. Before, when the supply was 
short, the value remained the same on all sugars. Under the trial 
of the Government, as a result of this protection, the best sugar sold 
at 9 cents here last fall. The sugar not under Government control was 
selling anywhere up to 20 cents. You have gotten to a peak in the 
abnormal condition of trade with values not based on supply and demand 
and every one is grouping about trying to find what is a fair basis. 
lt is the most specualtive situation you have even seen. The clear evi- 
dence of that is shown by the attitude of these Cuban sellers. When 
they asked 6%: cents for their crop they thought they were asking 
a big price. Then they found they could sell sugar at 12 cents. Finally 
the Government told them they cowd sell at 18 cents. 


Refineries have been afraid of the market. There is no doubt of 
that. If refineries are bearish, it is because they are afraid of their 
hide. It is quite natural. It is not anything for a refinery to carry, 
say, 50.000 tons of sugar on hand. A cent a pound is $1,000,000. 
Prices have been moving around 2, 3 and 6 cents a pound jumps. 
You see what that means—what an investment. 

Now the equalization board problem came up to the Government 
aus to whether or not they should control sugar in 1920. That was first 
brought to the President's atention last swmmer by the equalization 
board. They told him they could buy the Cuban crop, or a large part 
of it, at 6% cents F.O.B. Cuban and asked him what to do about it. 
There is no question but that the disposition of the Administration 
was at that time and since then has been to get ow: of the sugar 
business. I am in accord with that idea, because I think that the sooner 
the Government gets out of all this business the better it will be for 
all of us. Government supervision, I think, is perfectly proper, 
but Government operation is an entirely different matter. I believe, 
thoroughly, that although we are today going through this hectic 
phase of the situation, that eventually we will be better off without 
this constant price-fixing and restraining. 


The McNara bill was passed late in December, when most people 
thought it was too late for the Government to do anything. Well, 
what did that mean? It was, in the first ‘place, a makeshift bill. 
It is a bill that should never have gone through. The domestic pro- 
ducer blocked the passage of the bill originally and the result was a 
compromise. That will continue, so far ag the domestic, producer is 
concerned, the licensing of sugar up wntil June 1. The domestic pro- 
ducer’s big crop generally comes in the fall. So that would mean 
that the new crops coming on in the fall would not be under Govern. 
ment control, either as to price or distribution. Yow know you can’t do 
a thing well and do it half way. You must either do it all the way or 
not at all 

For example, this year we had the same trouble in the matter of 
distribution. The Louisiana sugars were not wnder the control of the 
Government. You know the result. There was very uneven distribu- 
tion. You would have a repetition of that if there was such a condition 
next fall under the McNara bill. And the point is that the equalization 
board must either have the whole job under its control or not do any- 
thing. Their disposition is to get away from Government control and 
leave it to the trade to work out their problms. When many minds are 
at work trying to solve this problem, not through altruistic motives, 
but through the desire to make profits, they are all scheming ahead— 
how to sell sugar and at a profit. 


What could the equalization board have done in January after this 
bill was passed? They could have done, as I see it, one of two things. 


What they did say to the trade was: ‘Now, to ahead. We will sit on 
the fence and see how you handle this mater. If it works all right we 
are not going to interfere.” “If it is not done all right, we have the 
big stick and we can step in at any time and correct. the situation 
as far as possible.’ The other was—I think this would have been a 
bettr plan. They could have jumped in right away. Not paid any at- 
tention to the producer or the seller of sugar. They cowld have said: 
“Look here. For the first six months of this year you are on a ration 
basis and Mr, Manufacturer is on a ration basis,” and by that. process 
they could have so accumulated a supply of raw sugar that by June 
they could have thrown down the doors and said: ‘Now, go to it. 
You cannot possibly eat it up before the next crop comes on.” 


Now, what is the supply and how does it compare with other 
years? I will deal in rownd figures and not go into a detailed state- 
ment of the facts. Taking into consideration the Louisiana cane sugar 
and the foreign sugars and the Cuban sugars that are to come along you 
will find that we have a total of approximately 6,400,000 tons of sugar 
in sight. Which, I say, is quite a good deal more sugar than we had 
in sight last year from the same sources. Now then, what about the 
demand? That is a very uncertain facior. Let us take the European 
demand. We must estimate that. Now, Europe took last year 1,550,000 
tons of swgar from these sources. If they take the same in 1920 it 
would give us 4,850,000 tons left for our own wants. Now, we used 
in 1919 the largest amount of sugar that we ever did in any one year 
previous and that was in round figures 4,300,000 tons. So, assuming that 
these crops are harvested and assuming that Europe takes in 1920 what 
it took in 1919, we have an available supply of 500,000 tons greater 
than our consumption was last year. Now, 500,000 tons is about 15 
per cent. Our normal increase is 5 per cent. 


Now, wiii Europe take more or wili Europe take less of these sup- 
plies? Europe gets a good deal of sugar from various sources. Java 
is one. And the indications are that Java will have 300,000 tons more 
this year than she did last year. England says that she will use 
500,000 tons less this year than she did last. That would mean if 
Europe was to take as much as she did last year, that. other countries 
would have to make up that 500,000 tons, provided she sticks to that 


program. I don’t think the other countries could make up that dif- 
ference, as they are not iarge sugar consuming countries. Why is Eng- 
land going to use less? They are going to use less because of the 
matter of exchange. Because of the matter of cost. They know that 
if they continue to send out money the exchange will continue to 
decline. Now, natwrally, they don’t want that and the British Govern- 
ment has practically said to the British people for the present: “You 
will go without sugar. When we manufacture goods we will send it 
away for raw materials and make up our finished products and we will 
sell these in the foreign markets, and until we have done that we will do 
without so much sugar.” 


Now then, will not that same condition also be effected in other 
countries of Europe? They will propose to do without sugar also, 
because they don’t want to pay the higher price for it. And the 
other condition is, how much sugar will Europe produce itself this year’ 
Is it natural to suppose that France, Germany, Austria will produce 
more sugar this year than last year, which was the smallest production 
they have had since the war began. For example, France produced 
150,000 tons and the estimates are that France will produce 400,000 tons. 
Now, Germany is in a better condition, I think, to produce. Austria 
is not in such a good condition. Now, for the territory where most 
of the sugar is grown and refined and they are doing very well, so that 
their position is much better and when you say that those countries 
may produce 50 per cent. more than they did last year, which would 
still give them about a half of a pre-war crop, I don’t think you are 
maikng an unreasonable statement. If they do produce that, doesn’t that 
mean that they will certainly buy less sugar from us or from our 
soucers of supply this fall? And if they buy less, isn’t it going to 
affect our position very materially? It is like the man who has eleven 
horses to sell to fewer buyers, he sells at whatever price he can get. 
But where he has twelve buyers for eleven horses then the prices go 
up. That is the situation that would confront us if they stopped want- 
ing a little bit more than our surplus. Now, in this matter of con- 
sumption or distribution in Europe, I think it was interesting to see 
just what had been done in other years, and taking the amount of 
sugar that Europe took from Cuba in raw stock and the refined that 
they took from United States, we find that in 1919 they took 1,555,000 
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tons. In 1919, 174,000 tons in 1917, 1,385,000 tons. You see that in 1919 
they took more sugar than in the other two years. That, in turn, was 
due partly to reduced production and partly to the fact that Java had 
less sugar to sell Europe in 1919 than she had in other years. 


Now, another factor in Europe you will find is the matter of 
loans. We must remember that a great deal of stuff we sold Europe was 
bought with out own money. Now, our Government is not loaning 
money too freely to Europe today. Whether the private bankers will 
or not is another question. 

Now, as to the domestic consumption. We consumed last year 4,- 
300,000 tons in raw sugar. Undoubtedly we would have consumed more 
had the supply been available. How much more is problematical, and 
in trying to balance that you must not overlook the fact that the dis- 
tribution of the domestic beet sugar was greater in the West this year 
than it normally is. I think the West must have a fairly good invisible 
supply in the homes. The consumption of sugar in this country has 
grown through the increased use of soft drinks, candies, no doubt pre- 
serves of all sorts. The people, as a class, are making more money 
and are spending that money. So that how large our consumption is 
going to be is linked up with out economic problem. If -we are to have 
continued prosperity throughout the year; if there is to be no re- 
construction period it is one thing. On the other hand, should the next 
harvest show that we have more than a good crop, more than we need 
for our own wants and more surplus than Europe is willing to take 
up, then we certainly will start throwgh a period of readjustment. On 
that point I have a personal letter from one of the famous economists 
in the country; a man of international reputation. He says, in part: 

“I think the industrial situation for the present year is an extremely 
uncertain one. I find that most business men have a strong feeling 
of optimism with reference to the coming year. I am sitting on the 
fence and watching to see what happens. It would not surprise me 
if there was a distinct reaction and that a tendency toward the gen- 
-ral revision of prices.”’ 

I think that is an extreme question. 
sugar is eithr worth 9 or 18 cents. That sounds like a ridiewlous state- 
ment. On the basis of supply, if there is a sufficient supply in propor- 
tion with our consumption, as there seems to be, as these figures seem 
to indicate, it may be entirely possible and 9 cents will certainly show 
anybody in the business a fair profit. On the other hand, if there is a 
shortage, then prices must go to a level where it will automatically stop 
consumption. To do that, I say, 18 or 20 cents may be necessary. That 
is why I say sugar is worth one of the two extremes. 

MR. BEDERMAN: Will the use of a sugar substitute have any 
effect on the market this year? 

MR. LOWRY: It would possibly have a very considerable effect 
because of the high pric,es providing it was satisfactory. 

MR. MEULENDYKE: I now take pleasure in introdweing Mr. H. 


L. Huenink, of Chicago, who will talk to you on “New Methods of 
Canning Apples.” 


I said to a man today that 


NEW METHODS FOR CANNING APPLES. * 
By) H. L. Huenink, American Can Company. 


The canning of apples is very often attended by serious losses, due 
to rusting and perforations. All apple packers are thoroughly familiar 
with these phenomenas and few have escaped these trowbles alto- 
gether. Numerous theories have been presented and various experi- 
ree carried out in order to determine the underlying causes for these 
troubles. 


The most extensive experiments that have been wndertaken were 
those of the Technical Committee representing the National Canners” 
Association, American Sheet and Tin Plate Company and the the Amer 
ican Can Company. Apples were packed in New York State, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania, in tin cans representing various kinds of manu- 
facture. It was found that the rusting and pinholing action of 
apples varied in different sections of the country and it is probably 
that the action varies in the same section from one year to another 
also. For instance, the apples packed in Pennsylvania were more 
severe in their corrosive action on cans than New York and Michigan 
apples. The results, however, were very erratic, and the Committee 
did not undertake to furnish an explanation. 


It is now the opinion of nearly all the scientific experts that the 
rusting and pinholing in canned apples are caused by the action of 
the malic acid in the apples on the tin plate. Malic acid is one of 
the normal constitutents of apples and is found to be present in vary- 
ing quantities. The action of the malic acid is more vigorous in the 
presence of oxygen, and when oxygen is absent the action is almost 
completely retarded. This fact, therefore, becomes of very great im- 
portance, since it furnishes a means of preventing rusting and _ pin- 
holing. Inasmuch as oxygen is one of the constitutents of air, it is 
ever present to aid its partner, malic acid, in their work of destruc- 
tion. 


How then, does the exygen or air get into a can of apples and how 
can it be removed? If we stopped to consider this question, we would 
find that there are three or four ways—some of more importance than 
others. In the first place, a slack fill leaves a head space of air. It 
is, of course. impossible to fill cans absolutely full, because that would 
interfere with double seaming. It is important, however, to keep the 
head space to a minimum. because a large head space contains enough 
air to cause considerable damage. It is also important that the apples 
be canned hot. This drives out qa large portion of the air and also 
gives the can a good vacuum. Other things being equal, a can with a 
high vacwum contains less air than a can with a low vacuum. 


Of still greater importance in the exclusion of air is the closure 
of the ean. It is quite possible to make seams which will exclude 
bacteria and yet allow air to pass through. The result is that a 
breathing action takes place with changing temperature. Thus a 
fresh supply of oxygen is available, and malic acid will dissolve its 
way through the tinplate in a very short time. After the first pinhole 
has been made, more air enters and then the action proceeds even more 
rapidly, until finally the entire end of the can is very often com- 
pletely rusted through. Many of yow have seen cans of this kind and 
realize that this is the worst condition which can exist in canned apples. 

All these points are very evident and do not require detailed discus- 
sion. Every apple packer know the importance of an exhaust, a good 
fill and tight seams. However, one can do all these things and still 
suffer very heavy losses from pinholing. 
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From what other source, then, do the apples receive the necessary 
air to pinhole the cans? The answer is—from the apples themselves, 
It has been fownd that a large amount of air is pocketed right in the 
pores of the apples. Some varieties contain more than others, and this 
may be one reason why some apples show a greater tendency than 
others to perforate tin cans. There are no figures available which show 
the quantities of air contained in different varieties, but in experimenting 
in different localities, it has been observed that there is a marked varia- 
tion. In the ordinary method of canning ap) les this air is released dur- 
ing the cooking, and it goes to the top of the can, thereby lowering the 
water line. You all will recall how the water line on a can of apples 
is frequently an inch and a half or two inches from the top, in spite 
of the fact that the can was absolutely full before it was closed. The 
air in the apples and water placed on the apples have simply exchanged 
places, and the air which has excaped to the top of the can, together 
with the acid from the apples, make the required combination to attack 
the tinplate. You will remember that this always takes place at the top 
of the can at the water line, where the acid in solution is in contact 
with the air above it. The water line is usually more or less ragged 
on account of the fact that the! pieces of apple rise out above the 
water and the contour of the surface is recorded on the body of the can. 

The problem then becomes one of removing the air from the apples. 
There are two satisfactory methods for removing the air, both of which 
eliminate, or greatly retard the rusting and pinholing. One is known 
as the “Vacuwm’ method and the others as the “Warm Water Soaking” 
method. 

THE VACUUM PROCESS. 


The: Vacuum method has been in use for some years, but by only 
na very few packers. It requires rather expensive equipment, and fur- 
thermore, the apples packed by this method seem to be tasteless, hard 
and waterlogged. The appearance, however, is greatly improved and 
the can remains new and bright. The operation can be carried out 
conveniently by using round retorts as vacuum chambers. Some packers 
are of the opinion that the apples showld not come in contact with iron, 
which is supposed to have an undersirable effect on the color and flavor. 
If it is desired to guard against this contamination, the retorts should be 
lined with cypress, so that the water or sirup in the kettle will not 
come in contact with the iron of the kettle itself. The apples can be 
held in specially- made baskets, similar to the ordinary retort crates. 
The crates can be covered with a coating of tin, which will serve the 
same purpose as the cypress lining of the kettle. In actual practice. 
the quartered and trimmed apples are placed in baskets and lowered inte 
the retort containing water. The water should be svfficiently high to 
cover the apples completely. It is also necessary to have some sort of 
rack to keep the apples submerged, otherwise they will float. The retort 
is then closed and the air pumped out by means of a vacuum pump. A 
vacuum of twenty inches, maintained for about ten minutes, is sufficient 
to draw the air from the pores. The fruit is then removed, placed in 
cans, covered with hot witer, sealed, cooked and cooled. 


As stated before, this method requires a considerable amount of 
expensive equipment, and the cost of handling the fruit at the factory 
is also considerably more than with standard practice. 

During the past season another method was tried in Arkansas and 
later in Michigan, Maine and New York States. The idea of this method 
is not new, and it is not known just where it originated. It was, how- 
ever, new to most packers in the United States until this Fall, and 
wherever it was tried, it met with enthusiastic approval on account 
of its simplicity, economy and the excellent quality of apples resulting 
from its use. 

THE WARM WATER SOAK. 


The idea of this method is also to remove the air from the pores of 
the apples, and this can be accomplished in a very simple manner by 
taking advantage of the fact that air expands on warming. It can be 
carried out in the factory as follows: 

After the apples are peeled and quartered, they are immersed in 
warm water, temperature about 120 degres Fahrenheit, for about thirty 
minutes. It is necessary to hold them under water by means of a rack, 
otherwise they will float. A vigorous evolution of air takes place, the 
amount of which depends wpon the nature of the apples. Sometimes 
the bubbling will begin immediately and sometimes only after several 
minutes. As long as the bubbling continues it is evident that air is 
being driven from the pores, and it is a safe rule to leave the apples 
immersed until the bubbling ceases. After this the apples are placed 
in cans, covered with hot water, exhausted about three or four minutes, 


sealed, cooked and cooled. In New York State and Arkansas it was 
fownd to be advantageous to add water in the usual manner before 


exhausting and also to add water again as the cans emerged from the 
exhaust box. The reason that this was found necessary is that the 
apples immediately took up the water and when they came out of the 
exhaust box the water line had already dropped. By having a small 
stream of water continually filling the cans as they came from the 
exhaust box, they were able to secure a better fill. 

This process does not require any special equipment, except a wooden 
tank of sufficient capacity to take care of the apples for twenty or thirty 
minutes. A tank four feet wide, four feet deep, and eight feet long. 
will easily take care of one line. The tank can be divided into sections 
by means of slated partitions, which will allow the water to circulate 

. from one compartment to the other. It showld be fitted with a brass 
exhaust coil for heating the water. In Maine it was discovered that live 
steam would cause discoloration of the apples, and when a brass coi! 
was substituted this difficulty was overcome. It is probable that iron 
from the pipes rather than live steam caused the trowble. On the top. 
racks should be attached by means of hinges, so that they can be 
lowered in order to hold the apples under water. With this layout, 
it is possible to fill one compartment with untreated apples, while 
apples in another compartment are being treated. For filling of the 
cans, it is almost as convenient to fill them from the tank as it is from 
a filling table. 

Wherever the system has been demonstrated, it has been installed 
immedia‘ely, and packers state that the cost is not increased materially. 
Some packers have already made plans for bwilding continuous machines 
for treating the apples under warm water, hoping thereby to obtain 
a more uniform product and simplify the operation. 2 

It is not very often the case where a process is modified to suit 
the limitations of the container, that the quality of the product is also 
improved. Fortunately, however, it is the case where apples are packed 
by this method. This method not only insures the pack against rusting 


The 
apples remain plump, firm enough to slice, and it is not at all difficult 


and perforations, but also improves the quality very greatly. 


to secure a good fill. They are also white, and will not cook to pieces 
in pies. Arkansas packers claim that they are worth twenty-five cents 
a dozen more than the regular pack. It seems to me as though the water 
Which has been transferred to the apples in the soaking process gives 
them mechanical strength so that they will not collapse during cooking. 


It is often thought that the tinplate used in the manufacture of cans 
for apples plays an important part in pinholing and rusting. Exhaustive 
experiments covering this point have been conducted by the Technical 
Committee already referred to, and the results published by the National 
Canners’ Association. It’ was proved that a heavy coating of tin is more 
resisient to the corroding action of apples than a thin coating of tin— 
however, a heavy coat is not a guarantee against rusting and pinholing, 
and where rusting and pinholing occurs, it occurs with all weights of 
tin coating. All that can be said for heavily coated tinplate is, that 
the rusting action and pinholing is retarded somewhat. It would be 
foolish for a packer to spend money for extra coated tinplate when 
better results can be obtained with coke plate and a method of removing 
the air from the apples. As a matter of fact, perferations are worse 
in enameled cans than in plain cans, 

To summarize what has been said about the canning of apples, four 
cardinal points can be given— 


Ist—The cans should be well filled so that there will be only a very 
small amount of air in the head space. 

2nd—The apples should be canned hot and thoroughly exhausted, 
so that they will have a high vacuum. A high vacuum reduces the 
pressure in the can, and, therefore, the amount of air in the can is 
reduced to a minimum. 


3rd—The seams should be so well made that it is impossible for 
air od P sae through; in other words, the cans should be absolutely 
nir tight. 

4th—And of most importance, next to the closing of the cans is 
the elimination of the air from the apples themselves. This can be 
accomplished by the Vacuum method or by the Hot Water Soaking 
method. The latter gives excellent results with practically no additional 
cost for either installation or operation and produces apples of superior 


quality. 
The Election. 


The nominating committee made the following report: For chair- 
man, E. H. Kennedy, of California, and Frank Van Eenwyk, as secretary. 
They were so elected 

A DELEGATE: I move that President Gerber’s recommendation 
with reference to the agricultural committee be approved. It also takes 
into account the research work recommnded by the president. Seconded 
and carried. 


MR. MEULENDYKE: There being no further business I declare the 
meeting of the Fruit Section closed. 


MEETING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSN. 
Hotel Statler, January 28th, 1920 


‘ The meeting convened at 10 o'clock, President R. A. Sindall presid- 
ing. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, all of us have heard and 
used the name of the National Canners’ Association. I believe, though, 
a few of us have never had the pleasure of meeting the man at the helm. 
It is my pleasure to introduce Mr, Frank Gerber, the President of the 
National Canners’ Association. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GERBER. 


MR. FRANK GERBER: 1 prepared a 
templated giving, but after hearing of Mr. McLaurin’s experiences as 
he related them in the general meeting on Monday, I am inclined to 
discard that and talk to you of the problem we have confronting us in 
connection with our Inspection and Advertiing Campaign. 


I said “problem” because I believe that it is now a problem of effi- 
ciency, a problem of realizing in the fullest measure on the record which 
is being made. 

Before speaking of that I think it is only proper to say that it is 
not only a National Canners’ Association proposition, but pertains to 
— branch of the industry, even though it might be only remotely re- 
lated. 


I want to thank the members of this Association and its officers for 
the part and the very important part which the members of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association have had in the inauguration 
of this campaign and particularly in the initial financing. I am not 
going to take your time with an expression of thanks and apprecia- 
tion. I simply want to emphasize the fact that your efforts are appre- 
ciated and I believe that we now had better devote our time to con- 
sidering the means of realizing from our efforts and expense. 


It has seemed to me that you men who come directly in contact with 
the Canners, who are in a considerable degree the advisors and coun- 
selors of the Canners, can very properly advise your friends in the 
canning industry to identify themselves with this movement. In doing 
gy Me Rong sure that you will be serving your own best interests as well 
as theirs. 


To illustrate just what I mean by the advantage that will accrue 
from your efforts in this direction, I would like to say that the expense 
of this advertising, the expense as it is measured in the unit cost, will 
decrease proportionately as the number of cases is increased. To illus- 
trate that, I would say that the plan contemplates an expenditure of 
$500,000 for four years, 1919 being the first year. The money that is 
expended the first year is borrowed under the plan with which you are 
familiar. The members of your Association become responsible for 
$200.000 which is loaned to the National Canners’ Association. There is 
an additional $300,000 which has been signed by Canners and that makes 
a total of $500,000 in all which has been borrowed to finance the cam- 
paign. That is to be repaid, one-third each year, begning in 1920. 
Therefore, we must measure in our appropriations for 1920 one-third. 
or $100.000, approximately $30,000 for interest and in addition to that 
We must add $500,000 for our advertising campaign or a total of $700,000. 
approximately. 


little address that I con- 


Figuring the cost at 3 cents a case, if we double the the number of 
cases that will, of course, cut in half the unit basis of assessment. 


The contracts provide that the cost of the inspection shall not exceed 
2 cents per case. They may run from one, one and a quarter, one and 
a half, possibly up to two cents a case, according to local conditions. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, this is a great, big subject and there is a multi- 
tude of detail. It seems to me at this time, if it is agreeable to you, 1 
might best undertake to answer any questions there may be. 


THE PRESIDENT: The subject on which Mr. Gerber has spoken 
is one that deserves the serious thought of our Association and I trust 
ee of you that desire will ask any questions you may have in 
mind. 


A MEMBER: If it has the force that it is bound to give to the 
canning trade and the value that everybody seems to think it has, why 
wouldn't it pay to do as we do—put a good forceful salesman on this 
thing and sell it? 


In my experience I know the small Canner is not familiar with the 
details. I believe every machinery and supply man tries to get them 
familiar with the detail. but it strikes me with the value behind it, if 
they were acquainted with some forceful salesman, somebody to go out 
and sell them—why, it is as important to sell that to the Canners as it 
is to sell our machinery to them. In that way I think you would con- 
vert a great many more than by writing letters. 


MR. FRANK GERBER: I wish to say we have made considerable 
effort in that direction. 


OGDEN S. SELLS 


President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 


Now basking in the sunshine and balmy breezes of Miami, Fla., 
recovering from the ‘‘flu’’—-and says he is feeling fine and will soon 
cease being ‘‘a gentleman of leisure.’’ 


There are about sixteen men here who are with the National Can- 
ners’ Association. either at the Washington office or over the country. 
who are giving them details, but I believe you will agree with what 
I say that you men are to a considerable degree the counselors of the 
Canners. They rely in a considerable degree on your judgmnt. I think 
it is unnecessary for me to go into that. You know how your salesmen 
are treated when they visit the Canners. They talk over their proposi- 
tion and give what information they can about the general status of the 
business. They give any information they may have that will help 
them; and that being true, it seems to me that Canners are going to be 
influenced in a very large degree by what you men or your salesmen 
may have to tell them about this proposition. 


A MEMBER: May I ask, Mr. Gerber, if this inspection service 
of the Association covers the sanitary details of the equipment as well 
as the quality of the product that is’ packed? 

MR. FRANK GERBER: Yes. 


A MEMBER: To just what extent does that cover? 
to know anything youw can give me on that. 

MR. FRANK GERBER: That covers about everything that is pos- 
sible to cover. It covers the sanitary conditions of the plant, of the 
machinery, and that is all embraced in very comprehensive rules and 
regulations which have been formulated by the Association and which 
have served as the basis for State laws in three or four of the States 
that have already adopted the National Canners Association recom- 
mendations as the basis of the State laws. That goes into a very con- 
siderable detail. The ideas are advanced, but they are entirely prac- 
tical and workable. 


Just there I would like to say that some Canners have taken this 
matter so seriously that they thought it might be necessary for them 
to tear down their cannery and build a new one. have no doubt in 
some few cases that may be true, but with any reasonably constructed 
and well-conducted place, any plant that can be kept clean, will find 
it possible to enter this service without any great hardship. I don’t 
mean by that to say that this is a boycott in any sense. that there 
is any camouflage about it. These regulations are drawn by practical 


I would like 
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men and they are drawn in a reasonable way that will work no hard- 
ship whatever to anybody who is trying to condwet a good, clean place. 


Mr. Chairman, I am going to permit myself to hope your men are 
with us 100 per cent. 


THE PRESIDENT: I hope even better than that. 


We have with us today, gentlemen, the President of the National 
Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. It happens that 
yesterday the gentleman himself could hardly pronounce it. Mr. H 


N. Daily, 
PRESIDENT DAILY’S ADDRESS. 


MR. H. A. N. DAILY: I have emphasized the length and difficulty 
of that name with the hope that some real effort might be made to 
change it. 

Now, I hope you will excuse me for being brief. I know you 
will, because that is what you want everybody to be at this convention. 

This thing of being president of an association sort of pre-supposes 
you must be something in the nature of a fluent speaker. I had a great 
desire to be a flwent speaker and I held that desire until one day 1 
looked in the dictionary to find the meaning of it. I found fluent comes 
from the Greek verb “flu,’ which means a vent for hot air. (Laughter.) 
So, it rather cured me of any great desire to be extremely fluent. 


When I heard Gerber asking for questions and suggestions, I 
couldn’t help but be reminded of something I heard recently about the 
Irish meeting in New York. Now, I am Irish, three or four generations 
back. This happened to be one of those Sinn Fein meetings and they 
had a big hall packed and had a celebrity of some kind who had made 
a most wonderful appeal for the development of this movement. After 
it was all finished, the secretary, a little wizened old fellow, came to 
the front of the platform and said: ‘We are very fortunate to have this 
wonderful, illustrious talker here this morning, and I am sure that we 
are all pleased.” As he concluded he suggested that if there was any- 
body in the gathering that had any questions to ask, he would be glad 
to answer them. Some fellow in the back of the room got up and said: 
“Well, I'd like to know what became of the millions we sent over al- 
ready?” There was a scuffle in that section of the reom and somebody 
hit him over the head. As they carried him out of the room the secre- 
tary said, “Is there any other gentleman who would like to ask a ques- 
tion?’ (Laughter.) 

But, really, gentlemen, I am in a hurry. I have. left our meeting 
in the midst of it and I must go back, but before going I want to tell 
yow that the brokers themselves have but a very short time to work on 
this and probably all our work, as yours, has to be conducted by mail. 
We have been wonderfully pleased by the spontaneity of the responses. 


There has been a widespread impression regarding the scope of this 
work, but as soon as men do visualize that proposition and sense its 
possibilities, they are quick to realize the wonderful opportunity they 
have to share in something that is to their best interests besides confer- 
ring an economic boon on the country. We began with a circular and 
letter, followed by several more, and then the responses began to come 
in from all sections of the country. That was the thing that impressed 
me more than anything—first one came in from Maine and then Butte, 
Montana, and then from all sections of the country, and in the larger 
markets where one or two had the proposition explained to them and 
argued oui and the creases ironed out, it took a very little time before 
the underwriting agreements, which we were using, began to come 
in in pretty good amounts until today we have in the short time—it is 
less than sixty days, I think—all of or practically $200,000 under the un- 
derwriting agreement. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have the wnusual opportunity today of 
listening to one of the best-known advertising experts in the country, 
oss. 


ROSS SPEAKS ON ADVERTISING. 


I remember having a talk with one of the best salesmen I have 
ever met. I was somewhat younger then and I was just as receptive 
then as today on the gentle art of salesmanship. He said, “I tell you, 
Fred, when you have made your sale, get out of town; dont stick 
around.” He told me of his own experience. Down in the South in 
the early days he was making his first trip for his company. He called 
on the most important dealer in the town, got along nicely and made 
his sale and was so tickled with having made the sale that he started 
talking about other things. He hung around a bit; went out and came 
back and hung around some more, and about the middle of the day the 
dealer said, “I am just going to ask you to cancel that order.” y 
salesman said to me, “There you are. He really had given me perhaps a 
little larger order than he had intended. If I had gotten owt of the 
store, it would have been all right, but I stayed around. 


Your Chairman says that this organization is sold 100 per cent. I 
dont see why I should go on then. Mr. Gerber has told abow: it and 
instead of giving you a description of the campaign, I would like to 
talk about a little human quality called shrewdness. Mr. Daily is proud 
of his Irish ancestors and I am prowd of my Scotch. He spoke of the 
predominant Irish characteristic and I will speak of the predominant 
Scotch characteristic. There were two Scotchmen ,one going in and one 
of oe going in said, “Good morning. 

andy. see you been in the Postoffice. I bet you b ying 
Thritt Stamps? y een buying some 

“Oh, I just stopped by to fill my fountain pen.” (Applause.) ‘ 

Well, gentlemen, I think that the Dried Fruit and Canned Goods 
Brokers who are on one side of the National Canners’ Association, tak- 
ing their output, and-that the Canning Machinery and Supply Associa- 
tion, who are on the other side of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion helping to produce the output, are each in relatively the same 
—- and this is distinctly the hour to -exercise shrewdness. I be- 
ieve that it is now very clear to all that the handwriting on the wall is 
unmistakably there and unmistakably right. Something has been started. 

A few days ago, before this convention met, Mr. Gerber couldn't 
have said in the terms that he could say this morning that this plan 
is an assured success. Today it is an assured success and for the 
next three years a group of Canners—how large a growp we don’t 
know—will be holding conversation with the American housewife on a 
subject that we know unmistakably the American houseewife wants 
to hear about. 

Point number one on this question of looking at this shrewdly: 
if one section of the canning industry goes ahead on that basis and 
another section does not join in, the whole industry may suffer, esne- 
cially those that hang back because there will be the appearance of an 
industry divided against itself. It is essential because the die has been 
cast, It was cast here openly and enthusiastically on Monday evening, 
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that this is going over and going over in a big way. Now that the die 
is cast, can the industry afford to be divided against itself? Has the 
man that stays out an answer that he can make to the American public 
as to why he stays owt, because the matter now is a public matier? 

The other point of shrewdness is this: gentlemen, if I were in the 
big Business of making tin cans, of making canning machinery, or in 
the business of furnishing supplies, or on the other side ag selling 
canned foods as a broker or distributor, 1 would be from this hour 
planning for expansion. Shrewdness again indicates that the conclu- 
sions reached here on Monday night mean that opportunity is knocking 
on the door of everybody identified with this industry, directly or in- 
directly. It means a bigger industry and it is not a day too early to 
siart plans for preparation of the expansion of the business because of 
what happened on Monday night. 

The value of publicity is to speak for yourselves the thing you 
have a right to speak and unless you do it yourself it is unlikely that 
anybody else will do it in the right manner. 


That is salesmanship. Publicity is salesmanship. You do it to 
millions at a time through publicity. You do it one at a time throwgh 
personal salesmen. It is the same. The underlying principle is 
identical. 

I have nothing more to say, gentlemen. You have been sold 100 per 
cent., your President says. The thing now is action. All of us whe 
believe in this thing, let’s put our backs in and push. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next speaker will be a gentleman who hus 
been identified with our industry since its infancy. All of you know 
him and I know you will be very glad to hear from Mr. H. W. Phelps. 


MR. PHELPS REPORTS. 


MR. H. W. PHELPS: Mr, President and gentlemeen, there were 
a couple of Scotchmen. I think they were the father and uncle of 
Mr. Ross. One of them was smoking his pipe. The other said: “Sandy, 
you seem to enjoy the pipe?” 

“No, I dont enjoy it now as I used to. Since the high price of 
*baccy when you are smoking your own ’baccy it takes the joy all out 
of it; and when you're smoking someone else’s ‘baccy, your pipe’s 
rammed so full it wont draw.” (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to just talk this morning for a few 
minutes as a member of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion. I feel at home here because here is where I belong. 


Now, you have been told this morning that this Association has 
been sold on this advertising scheme 100 per cent. I expect that is 
true. I have an old-fashioned notion about a sale that I believe is a 
pretty fair notion and it is that a sale is never completed until the goods 
are delivered and paid for. 

Now, this Association may have been sold 100 per cent. on this 
proposition, but it hasn’t paid for the 100 per cent., by a darned sight, 
yet, and unfortunately it happens to be my duty to be the fellow that 
passes the contribution box. Thereforee, I suppose I am unpopular 
from the start. I am the goat and here goes. 


In the early stages of the game, it was felt that if the National 
Canners’ Association cowld raise $300,000 as an advance for paying the 
bill for the first year and until the revenues which are to finally pay 
for the account can be collected on the pack of 1920, that the allied 
industries, meaning all of us who arg doing business with the Can- 
ners, should be able to loan them $200,000 for this purpose. I don’t 
think that is unreasonable at all. The thing has been started in this 
way. A committee was appointed by your President, Mr. Sindall, and 
I had the honor of being Chairman of that committee. The com- 
mitiee consisted of a box man, a label man, a seed man and so on. 

That committee, after talking this thing over, made up their minds 
that this represented an industry which could be counted wpon to do 
this thing and in the absence of an opportunity to see the industry and 
talk to all of you, that committee said to the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation that it might depend upon the allied industries for the loan of 
$200,000 for the purpose of paying this advance expense upon the terms 
that this money should be repaid by the National Canners’ Association 
in three installments, dwe at the end of the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, 
and bearing 6 per cent. interest from the time the money was ad- 
vanced until the obligation was finally paid. 


Now, gentlemen, there isn’t one of us who is in the Machinery and 
Supplies Association, there isn’t one of us who is doing business with 
these packers and has been doing business with these packers for years 
who hasn’t made his money out of the canning industry. It we got any 
money, that is where we got it and now when they come to us and ask 
us for a temporary loan to enable them to do this thing they have in 
mind and ask us to loan them a little of the money on which they are 
willing to pay 6 per cent. that we have made out of their pockets in the 
years gone by, I can’t see that it is anywhere near wnreasonable and I 
can’t see how we could possibly refuse it even if there was nothing 
in it any more than simply an accommodation to our good customers. 

But, I think there is a great deal more than that in it and I think 
if this campaign is a success it will make more business for each one 
of us. I don’t think any of us can figure how much we are going to 
get out of it, but if they can increase the consumption and production 
of canned foods, 10, 15, 20, 25 per cent. over the present consumption, 
that means just 25 per cent. more cans, more labels, more seeds and 
all these other things they use, therefore, if that campaign is a success 
the men who are selling a great many Canners will get their benefit out 
of it in very decided proportions. As far as the can maker is con- 
cerned, if you can increase that business 25 or 50 per cent., I am_per- 
fectly willing to take my chance in the open market of getting my 
proper share of that increase. So I think it will be with any good 
business man who is serving this industry. The thing to do is to in- 
crease the market. If you don’t increase the market, you can’t in- 
crease your business nor can I. If the market is increased, every one 
has a chance to get his share. 


This is an opportunity, then, not only to accommodate our good 
friends and customers by the loan of this money, but it igs an oppor- 
tunity to help them do something that, so far as I can see, in good 
business sense and prudence, will rebound to the great increase and 
advantage of the business we are doing with them and, consequently, to 
our own profit. 


Now, when we came to apportion this thing, the committee was 
entirely in the dark as to how it ouwght to be done, what ought to 
be put here and there, and, therefore. they had to go to work and 
make what you would call a stab at it and the way the thing was 
lined up was this: Figuring they wanted that much money, it -was 
estimated the tin plate and can makers showld loan 60 per cent., the 
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machinery makers 20 per cent., the box makers 714, labels, 5; seeds, 5, 
and miscellaneous, 24% per cent. The box man was to take the people 
in the box field, the label man the label field, the seed man the seed 
field and I was supposed to take the tin plate and can manufacturers, 
starting in on that campaign. I1t necessarily had to be done by mail 
and as far as I was concerned, I left soon after for the Pacific coast and 
was gone two months, so I didn’t have an opportunity to follow the 
thing as I wanted to, but I have this to say to you tis morning: I don't 
want to make a report of this amount as it stands and who gave it or 
who agreed to loan it, four the reason that the response has been very 
slow and the amount so far pledged has been very far short of the 
amount we want to raise. 


Now, I don’t believe most of you have had the opportunity to 
know just exactly what this scheme was and have not had the oppor- 
tunity to commit yourselves to this loan as you will want to do, and, 
therefore, I don’t think it is fair for me to say today in any way as to 
who has subscribed and who hasn't, because { would be doing a great 
injustice, undoubtedly, to a good many who havene’t subscribed be- 
cause they haven't had the proper opportunity. 

I must say now the opportunity will be given and is being given 
at the present time and the matter has got to be closed up very soon 
and then has to come owt who did it and! who didn’t do it. Now, 
there will be some right-handed advertising and some left-handed ad- 
vertising in that report when it is made, I presume. So far as what the 
committee can do, all we can do when you are through is to submit 
the list of names of the men who have subscribed and the amounts swb- 
scribed and let the vacancies on that list tell their own story without 
comment from us. 


A few days ago it became evident that the Canners’ Association had 
to have some of this money from the allied industries, and, therefore, 
some of the concerns that are in this industry in order to bridge thi» 
over temporarily furnished $100,000, which has been paid to the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association as against these loans from this industry. 
Now, the swhscriptions have not yet totaled that $100,000, to say nothing 
of the $200,000. 


Now, the National Canners’ Association have raised their $300,000 
and we are asked to make a loan to them of $200,000, payable as I have 
read to you. It seems to me it is a very modest request and is a very 
reasonable request and if spread over the industry we represent, it will 
take very little money. Sixty-eight thousand five hundred dollars have 
been usbscribed to date. The subscriptions of the Can Manufac- 
turers have not been recorded and will probably total in the neigh- 
borhood of $75,000 or $80,000 more. There remains to be raised about 
65,000 and the great majority of the concerns represenied by this in- 
dustry have not yet signified their willingness to do anything. That 
$65,000 could be raised in fifteen minutes if we, all of us, believevd thor- 
oughly in this campaign and were willing to go to this extent of help- 
ing it out, 

_ Gentlemen, I don’t believe it is up to me or this committee to peddle 
this thing around and take you by the collar or button hole and try 
to persuade you to do this thing. I believe for our own advantage, 
our own advertising, for our own standing with our customers and 
these canners are our customers, we can’t afford to be left out of this 
thing when the list is made public as to who has come in, and, there- 
fore, as I said, I don’t think it is wp to the commiitee to hunt you 
up and tell you that you ought to do it. 


; Mr. Sindall has copies of this agreement which can be entered 
into and signed. I, therefore, bespeak for him and you that all 
of us look at our interest in this maiter, squarely in the face and sign 
this thing, put it over and help this great cause which is going to 
be for our advantage, as I see it just as much as it is to the indi- 
vidwal canners. 


At the risk of doing what he said we shouldn't do—sticking around 
and spoiling the sale—I want to do one thing, which, I think, is only 
fair to the seed men. The seed men had $13,500 to raise, and under the 
able efforts of Mr. Guelf they raised $14,900. They are the only ones 
that came within gunshot of it. e 

There is another thing I want to do. I want to read a telegram 
here from a man who is a friend of every one of us, a good, personal 
friend of mine, and the thing of all other things I admire and love, 
a good honest competitor—Thos G. Cranwell, of the Continental Can Co. 

In*that regard, I will say that the day before leaving for California 
he was one of the men that helped advance the $100,000 that the National 
Association had to have. 

THE FRESIDENT: Is Mr. C. M. Ams here? 

(Mr. Ams was absent on account of illness.) 


(Mr. Miller Sells read the address of Mr. Ogden Sells, who was 
confined to his room by sickness, This paper may appear later—Editor.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The address of Mr Sells concludes our pro- 
gram of speakers. We will now proceed with our usual line of work, 
and which, I believe, will be most interesting. After the meeting, we 
will have a buffet luncheon, so the members will please remain. If 
you do, you will learn something about your body that probably you 
never knew before. 

MR. KITTREDGE: I don't want to take up your time, but I do 
Want to say just this: When this plan was brought up in New York 
I could see right away just what that telegram says—‘unlimited possi- 
bilities’—and I told them at that time that the amount was very rea- 
sonable and if the rest of them didn’t do it I would myself, so. you can 
count ours 100 per cent. I have not had the success I expected and 
— sure I would get, but I believe I will get it before I get away from 
ere. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
Kittredge. 


MR. BABCOCK: I was a member of that committee, at least, I was 
notified I was. I cowldn’t attend the committee meeting. I don’t know 
whether the other machinery men have had the experience I have had. 
We have not been asked to subscribe. No amount has been fixed. We 
have had no possible way of making the subscription. 


We are very glad to hear your message, Mr. 


THE PRESIDENT: That is a very disagreeable surprise to me, 
Mr. Babcock. 


think or Mr. Engelhart—no it 
was not you, you weren't on the committee, but somebody out i 
neighborhood, Mr. Babcock—was to see you. J stein 
MR. H. W. PHELPS: May I say a word now? Don’t understand 
please, gentlemen, any of your, that anything I have said is a criticism 
on aliybody for not having come in wp to the present time. I know 
and I presume I am more to blame than anybody else, and I can only 
plead the fact that I was unavoidably absent from the 8th of October 
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to the 24th of December and had no opportunity to follow this thing 
up, and I realized very thoroughly and fully that none of you had op- 
portunity to do this thing as you should have done. 


The point is the opportunity is here at the present time. That is 
what I meant to plead for this morning—ihat we embrace the oppor- 
tunity now that we do have it so that the report can go in finally and 
show our Association jis ready to do. its part. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next item on our program is the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting. 


(A motion to dispense with the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting was made, regularly seconded and carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: I will now read my address. 


PRESIDENT SINDALL’S ADDRESS, 


While we are about to begin the Thirteenth Annual Meeting since 
the incorporation of our association in the State of Maine, it is the 
pg Ri meeting of our Association held under the laws of the State 
of Delaware. 


The results that have been accomplished by your officers and di- 
rectors this year are numerous, and much time would be required were 
I to go into every detail in full. 

At the same time, I want you gentlemen to understand that should 
there be any question whatever not fully understood by yourselves, 
that you are at liberty to bring the matter up at the proper time be- 
fore the closing of this meeting. 


We are entering into a new era—business is being done on a 
larger and more broad scale than ever before, and it is the belief of 
the officials of your Association that the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association as it stands today is in better position to cope with 
the various matters that so often require executive attention, in a more 
practical manner than we have ever before been in position to pursue. 

It is regreiable that a larger amount of space could not be allotted 
to our members during this convention, because unfortunately prac- 
tically every exhibitor was compelled to accept less amount of space 
than his requirements demanded, 


The deciding upon a city for convention purposes for the allied in- 
dustries is becoming more seriows every day. 

Your President has spent more than forty days out of the city 
during the last year on Association work, most of which time was 
taken up in reference to the convention location, 


I trust that our new membership button will meet with approval 
of our every member—it is distinct, attractive and a new departure from 
the usual conveniion badge that we have been using. 

While the fact is hardly known among our members, I would in- 
form you that it would be quite impossible for your President to in 
any way successfully perform his official duties and to perpetuate the 
high standing of our Association without the co-operation of the offi- 
cials of the National Canners’ Association and of the National Canned 
Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. 


My official duties during the last year caused me to meet the gentle- 
men of the allied associations many times and too much credit cannot 
be given them for the very courteous treatment accorded and for the 
kind consideration they hold for our Association. 


I would feel that justice were not done did I not express my thanks 
to Messrs. Gerber, Daily, Sears and Gorrell for their wntiring efforts in 
helping me in the discharge of those duties where co-operation of the 
three industries was necessary. 


When I say that we are about entering a new era of business, 1 
am inclined to believe that we have been inspired not only because of 
the results of the recent war, but just as much so because of the very 
progressive steps that have been taken by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation as regards factory inspection and publicity. 

The canner cannot and should not be expected to take up this 
fight alone, and I don’t believe there is a member of our Association 
but who is in sympathy with their campaign. 

The members of our Association can help the canners in a wonder- 
ful manner by giving this campaign publicity from time to time as they 
meet the canners at their office or on the road. 


Those representatives of our industry who spend considerable of 
their time traveling should acquaint themselves with the conditions 
under which the campaign is being conducted. 


As a courtesy to the National Association, I sent out about 700 
“catechisms” to our members some days ago, and which book will fully 
acquaint the reader of the conditions under which the canner may be- 
come a member of this worldwide campaign, the results of which must 
niean for the greater success of not only the canning industry, but of 
the business of the individual canner. 


Should there be any of you present desiring one or more copies of 
this ‘catechism,’ I have them in this room for distribution. Any num- 
ber of copies of them may be had either from Mr. Sells or myself, or by 
addressing the National Canners’ Association at Washington. 


The question of publicity from the viewpoint of the supply man 1s 
one that always has his attention, and as a result his efforts along these 
lines are always to increase rather than lessen his endeavors of advertis- 
ing. It is because of this effort on part of the supply man that the 
canner has been enabled to increase his capacity and lessen cost of 
peoseee. and which condition surely would not exist without the 

elp of the products of the supply man. 


Now then, it does not take one long to appreciate what the re- 
sults of the advertising campaign of the National Association will bring 
from the viewpoint of increased consumption of canned foods; and 
from a selfish viewpoint it can be reeadily seen that the machinery and 
supply man will profit because of increased demand for his products. 

During the present meeting we will be addressed by several promi- 
nent gentlemen of the industry, and who will, in concrete form, bring 
to light why the various subjects in which the allied industries are so 
much interested, should have the support of every member. 


Before many minutes shall have passed, the office that I now occupy 
will have bee. turned over to my successor, and I sincerély trust, in 
fact I am sure, that he will attempt to pursue the duties of the office 
in the same enjoyable spirit as has been my pleasure for the last two 
years. 

After having served as your official in various capacities for six 
years, I step aside with a feeling of relief as well as regret. 

I am-glad in a way to relinquish my position because I will be 
afforded more time to devote to my personal interests. 
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I exceedingly regret the expiring of my term, because in a manuer it 
will deprive me of most pleasant assvciauons with the men of the alliea 
industries abd Whose Counsel and association has been to me of ex- 
treme pieasure and pride. 

My appreciation to you, gentlemen, for having twice honored me 
with the highest position within the power of the Association will al- 
Ways be inust Nappy imelury, and Wy preuecessurs, 4 always 
have the interest o1 this Association at heart and will always stand 
ready and wiuing to heip it continue the onward strides that it has been 
making tor sO Many years. 

Now, gentlemen, ihe calling of the roll call ig not a necessity. 

(A motion was made, seconded and carried that the calling of the 
roll call be done away with.) 


We will now have the Secretary's report. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


MR. JOHN HANNA: I have ne lengthy report to make, gentle- 
men, and my talking apparatus isn’t in good shape, anyway. ‘The only 
thing 1 can say is that 1 think .he Association is in a prosperous con- 
dition. We have been up against some mighty hard conditions. The 
membership is about 162, as we have it here up to date. We have lost 
about eight during the year and have increased enough to make that ws, 
possibly more. We could have increased the membership possibly 
twency-five members more, but we had no space to give them and we 
didn’t take them in. We took in a number who were willing to be in 
line for another year, when we hope there will be better accommodations 
than we have this year, althowgh there are many things in regard to 
our location this year. 

THE PRESIDENT: Shall the Secretary’s report be accepted? 

(The members were unanimously in favor of accepting the Secre- 
tary’s report.) 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the Treasurer’s report. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 


THE TREASURER: With your permission, my report will be very 
brief. Your time is valwable and, as you all know, the report is gone 
over by a committee, which committee examines the Trasurer’s report. 

(A motion was made, seconded and carried that the Treeasurer’s 
report be accepted and spread on the minutes of the meeting.) 


THE ELECTION. 


THE PRESIDENT: Now, gentlemen, the next order of business 
will be the election of officers and directors. There will be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President and two Directors elected. Nominations are now 
in order for the President of the Association. 

‘ aes AYARS: I take pleasure in presenting the name of Ogden S. 
ells. 


(The motion was seconded and he was elected.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The office of Vice-President being vacant by 
means of the election of Mr. Sells to the Presidency, now leaves way 
a the nominating and electing of a Vice-President to succeed Mr. 
Sells. 

MR. ST. JOHN: In nominating a man to take the position of Vice- 
President, from experience, I think it very essential that a gentleman 
should be elected who has the control of his own time and one who is 
willing to give that time to the work of the Associaiion, for there is a 
considerable work that develops itself on the Vice-President. In nomi- 
nating the man whom I have in mind, 1 am doing so because he has 
had the experience of having’ been a Direc.or aud a very, very hard 
working Director. I don’t know a meeting he did not attend while 
Director. I nominate Mr. Frank Engelhart of Chicago. 

(The motion was seconded and he was elected.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The next in order will be the election of two 
Directors to succeed Mr. W. E. Wilson of Baltimore and Mr. John C. 
Leonard of Chicago. Both terms aré full three-year terms. We will 
now receive nominations for the election of a Director to succeed Mr. 
W. E. Wilson, of Baltimore. 

MR. HILTON: I wowld nominate Mr. Edgar Stilley, of Philadel- 
phia, as a director for three years, 

(The motion was seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any further nominations for a suc- 
cessor to Mr. W. E. Wilson? 

MR. LANG: To succeed Mr. Leonard, of Chicago, I would liko to 
nominate Mr. Sydney Steele. 


(The motion was seconded and they were elected.) 

THE PRESIDENT. We would like to have a report from the 
Committee on Resolutions. 
MR. ST. JOHN: Mr. President, your committee asked me to read 
following. 

“Whereas; we learned with extreme sorrow of the death of Charles 
A. Suydam, on July 17, 1919, and 

" “Whereas; in his death our Association has lost not only a charter 
member and past President, but a tireless worker and one whose infiv- 
ence for years was a large factor in holding our Association together, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we hereby record our sororw and express our grief, 
by having these resolutions spread on its minutes of this meeting, and 
further that a copy of same be sent to Mrs. Sydam. 

“Whereas, it was with profound sorrow that we learned on June 
11, 1919, of the death of our fellow member, W. C. Pressing, and 

Whereas, in his death the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation has lost a very able worker and fellow official; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we hereby record our sorrow in the death of Mr. 
Pressing and express our grief and loss, and be it further 

“Resolved, that these resolutions be entered on the minutes of this 
meeting, and a copy sent to Mrs. Pressing.” 

A. F. W. ST. JOHN, 
FRED K. TAYLOR, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, a motion to accept these resolu- 
tiens would hardly be in order and I know I voice the sentiments of all 
in saying that they will be accepted. 


the 
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These men were both past officers of our Association. They were 
of that great, broad, high-minded character that made real men, and 
this Association and the entire industry certainly lost two good friends 
in their death. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the first meeting of our new Association 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware. The business that we have 
done today is final. Heretofore we have had our meetings no more 
than what may be termed pro forma meetings and the legal meeting 
was held at our office by proxy in the City of Portland in the State 
of Maine. As I said, the work is final; closed up, sealed and de- 
livered. I don’t know whether there are any questions to be asked in 
regard to our re-incorporating. The work done by your representatives 
was done in the best way possible. We had the assistance of an at- 
torney from the State of Delaware and I am here with probably 500 
pieces of paper to attempt to ansWer any question you may want to ask 
regarding changing our corporation from Maine to Delaware. 

A MEMBER: Mr. Sells has a resolution to read. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have a telegram that will be of special inter- 
est to the box manufacturers. 

Gentlemen, here is a little bit of handwriting on the wall. They talk 
about a shortage of boxes and shooks at this time of the year. Now 
then, what is going to happen when the eighty-five per cent. not now 
wsing them will begin to consume canned foods? 

Fifteen per cent. of the American public are consumers of canned 
foods. I think maybe Mr. Judge could tell me in a more authentic 
manner but I believe they say that four cans of number three tomatves 
per person per year would require nearly a 20,000,000-case pack. 

MR. LANDRETH: I have a motion here which I would like to 
bring forth, but before doing so I want to give an explanation. 

I have been a member for about fourteen or fifteen years. I have 
only been able to get into headquarters hotel four times in that time, 
and yet I have written, sometimes wired for reservations and the answer 
has always been “booked up.” 

Within thirty-six hours of the time Mr. Hanna mailed a_ notifica- 
tion that this meeting would be held here and this would be the 
headquarters hotel, this hotel had my request for rooms. They told 
me they were booked up. 

Now, I think it would be a great advantage to members of this 
Association, of which I wnderstand there are about 100, if each could be 
allotted a room here at the headquarters. The exhibition hall is open 
in the afternoon. In the morning we meet men whom wWe want to 
take to our room. If there was one room which was their head- 
quarters, taken by the head of the concern or by one of his sales- 
men, where they could leave their hats and coats and take a 
up, I think it would be an advantage. 

I have a motion here which I wish to read. I think it is only fair. 
I have talked to a number of the members of the Association and I 
find a number of them agree with me. I haven’t been out canvassing. 
I have spoken to probably a dozen. They think it is the right thing 
and I know a great many others think the same. I m not speak- 
ing of the past. I hate to refer to the present. This has to do with 
the future. 

“Resolved, that the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, 
through its officers, endeavor to secure a proper and fair allotment of 
rooms, for its members, at all futwre conventions, at the hotel selected 
for headquarters, and that insofar as possible, said allotment be on the 
basis of one good room for each of its members. Said reservation to be 
secured at time headqwarters hotel is decided upon. Also, that notice 
be sent to each member, advising of such reservation and refusal to be 
given on same for 10 days from date of mailing notice. In the event 
the member does not avail himself within the time limit of the privilege, 
the room shall be declared vacant and disposed of as the hotel manage- 
ment sees fit.’ 


man 


THE PRESIDENT: There is no one in this room in more hearty 
accord and in more sympathy with your suggestion than myself, but 
I don’t know whether your motion would pass or not. I hope it 
would and I hope it would bear fruit, but it is impractical to carry 
that motion to the point to which you direct it. 

Now, I know that thirty-six hours after we decided to come to 
Cleveland there wasn’t a room to be had in this hotel, Seventy-two 
hours after I had a telegram accusing me of grabbing 250 rooms fe. 
my personal friends. 

The National Canners’ Association showd have rooms for their 
executives. I am not saying this officially and I am saying it with- 
out the knowledge of Mr. Gorrell or any others. I know it is neces- 
sary, with the little insight I do have, for those men to be “get-a‘- 
able’ at a moment’s notice. The National Association have an _ in- 
stitution at this hotel that will equal any publicity or commercial or- 
ganization that ever existed. because the head of every wnit is an effi- 
cient business man of long experience. The brokers got seventy- 
five rooms. This year I reserved four rooms in the name of each 
of our officers. In the meeantime, I, personally, ordered ten rooms for 
my friends and if the chap occupying the position that I had up to 
a few moments ago isn’t entitled to ten rooms for his friends, then 


I don’t think he is appreciated very much in the Association he 
serves. 


There is the situation. The machinery men had sixty-five, the 
brokers seventy-five and the canners, I think, a hundred and twenty- 
five, but no more. ‘There is the situation in a ‘nut shell. 

THE PRESIDENT: Before your motion is acted wpon, 
going to make a suggestion which I think might help a little. 

Have your President make a special note and take the matter up 
with the officials or the two Presidents of the other associations and 
then by harmonizing in that manner you can get results of some 
kind. 

MR. KITTREDGE: I am not rising exactly to support that motion 
except in part. But, I think we ought to have something done. I 
don’t see why this Association shouldn't be entitled to some pro rata 
of the rooms engaged in it. I don’t see why this Association shouldn't 
be entitled to some pro rata of the rooms engaged in it. I would like 
to support a motion that would give ws that. 

MR. LANDRETH: I have this organization at heart. I have only 
one time a year to meet our customeers. Our representatives see them 
but the only opportunity I have is here. I consider it not for the 
business we get, but the opportunity of saying, “How do you do, Mr. 
Jones. It has been years since we have sold you anything,” or “We 
never had the pleasure of your business, but we would like to.” 

MRS. HARRIS: I think the officers of each organization showd 
be entitled to be at headquarters hotel. The next suggestion is that 
the hotel give out no rooms aside from the officers of the organiza- 
tions until they know that they are members of these organizations. 
You know how many men there are in your organization and so does 
every other President. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

MR. ENGELHART: It was the intention of Mr. Sells to give a 
talk on the subject of forming sections within this organization. As you 
heard Mr. Phelps say, when this committee was formed, one man 
was taken from the machinery, one from the labels and one from the 
seeds, and so on, 

Mr. Sells’ idea was to bring up the question of the Association 
giving permission to form sections of the individual branches of the 
industry. Take the canning machinery people. There 
ten or twelve that sell exclusively to the’ Canners. They have prob- 
lems that they alone have. You take the people in the label busi- 
ness. They don't depend on the canners for their entire business. The 
problems of those two are not the same. It was his idea to offer 
such a resolution. 

MR. TAYLOR: Wouldn't it be well to have that appear as a 
part of the resolution that is going to be sent around to the mem- 
bers? There has been a motion made that the resolution be sent 
around in printed form to the members. 

HE PRESIDENT: Would it be agreeable to attach this article 
to the proposed resolution? 

MR. ENGELHART: My thought is it would be a good idea to 
attach this to it. 

It was so decided. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, before we adjourn for luncheon, 
I am going to ask that a motion be passed and a set of resolutions 
be sent to the Canners and Brokers in appreciation of their co-opera- 
tion during the last year. I would appreciate somebody making that 


I am 


are probably 


motion. 

(The motion was made. seconded and carried.) 

MR. COVER: I rise to a question of personal privilege. A year 
ago at the Annual Meeting of this Association, resolutions were 


passed authorizing a committee to be appointed to reincorporate this 
Association under the laws of the State of Delaware. 

That committee was appointed and consisted of Mr. Charles Ams 
as Chairman, Mr. F. C, Engelhart and myself. I speak primarily for 
myself and I know I voice the sentiments of Mr. Ams, who is unable 
to be present today because of very serious illness. 

We worked like Trojans on that and spent, probably—I did at 
least—three weeks in analyzing just what should be done. We went 
over the charters and by-laws and the methods of procedure of alliea 
associations, as, for instance, the Wholesale Grocers’ Association and 
many others, and prepared at length a series of provisions of various 
kinds that had been successfully employed in these other associations. 

When the time came for serious consideration of these matters, ob- 
jections were advanced from certain quarters abowt even giving them 
consideration. Mr. Ams and myself, who were together a great deal— 
Mr. Engelhart was in Chicago and I think was sick part of the time— 
felt that under the circumstances it was expedient to place ethe whole 
matter into the hands of the Board of Directors and officers of the 
Assorviation. Accordingly, the resolutions that were prepared and 
passed at the main meeting and which were voted upon by the mem- 
bers of this Association in their annual meeting divested the rein- 
corporation committee of all its authority and power and placed that 
authority and power in the hands of the Board of Directors and the 
officers of this Association. 


It is not for me to question what has been done since that time 
and I am not here to question. Ali I want to say is that for myself 
and on behalf of Mr. Ams, we wish it to be made a matter of record 
that we took no part in the reincorporation, assume no responsibilities 
therefore and give all the credit of same to those who actually carried 
it through. 


There being no further discussion, the meeting was finally ad- 
journed., 


A STROLL THRU MACHINERY HALL 


A Glance At Some Of The Exhibits—Many New Machines And Devices, 
For The Benefit Of The Canners, Shown— 
A Big, Costly Exhibition. 


Lots of things seem to be going by contraries this year, and the 
big machinery display at the Cleveland Convention was not out of 
style. When Cleveland was decided upon as the convention city for 
1920, and the Bolivar Ninth Building selected for the machinery dis- 
play, that building was not in existence—it had yet to be built. In 
the face of a big steel strike, railroad difficwities and general scarcity 
of labor, which were present throughout the country at the time of 
that selection, it looked as if the officers in charge had taken a very 
rash step. But Cleveland is noted for doing things, and the men be- 
hind the proposed new building said the structure would be ready on 
time and the officers took their word for it. 


And when the convention time rolled around tbe Bolivar Ninth Build- 
ing was almost ready for the exhibitors; but it was this ‘‘almost” 
that caused the troubie. The builders had performed works of magic, 
nearly, in getting materials, labor and all things necessary for the 
finish of this immense garage, but they could not quite completa it 
by January 26th, when the convention opened. Monday morning found 
them hard at work—as they had been night and day for three months 
under the watchful eye of either the President of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association or the Vice-President and Secretary— 
but the building presented a most dismal sight on that Monday morn- 
ing. ‘There were no doors, piles of rubbish and refuse littered the 
floors and most of those who saw it shook their heads in doubt that 
the machinery exhibit wowld ever take place there. But the ex- 
hibitors continued to move their machinery, ete., in; the workers put 
on speed and in 24 hours had not only cleaned up the rubbish, put in 
doors and windows and installed, or finished, the heating. plant, but 
the exhibitors had arranged and insialled their exhibits and had 
the machines ready to run by the time the opening hour of noon, 
Tuesday, January 27th, arrived. The owners of and the workers on 
the building deserve great credit for their dogged perserverance, and 
the exhibitors equally for their indominatable cowrage in making a 
success out of such an unfavorable start. And to complete the com- 
parison of this contradictory condition with the year's style, it should 
be recorded that the exhibitors did more and better business than 
ever! And this, despite the fact, that most conventionites’ were afraid 
to spend any time in the hall, because the drying out cement and 
general dampness made it seem a very dangerous place to health. The 
“fin” did not exactly rage at the convention, but there were more taken 
sick during the week than ever recorded at a previous convention, 
upwards of two hundred being taken down from one cause and another 
and in a more or less serious way. There were no deaths at the con- 
vention, but since then there have been one or two; and there were a 
great number confined to their beds after returning home. Such a 
condition, coupled with the bad condition of the hall, did not help 
the exhibitors. 


The exhibition was originally scheduled to occupy the second and 
third floors of the building, but shortly before the convention it did 
not seem possible to get the third floor ready, and it was then thought 
the first and second floors would be used. In fact, President Sindall 
bet Secretary Gorrell, and quite a coterie of others, that the third 
floor would not be finished in time. The bet was declared a draw and 
the dinner was not bought, because the third floor was used, but it 
cannot be said it was ready or finished. The second floor became 
quite comfortable after the heat was turned on, but the third floor 
leaked at a thousand places, because there was no roof, but merely a 
floor above it. As a result many of the exhibitors scheduled for the 
third floor made no effort to exhibit, and others after installing their 
exhibits refused or cowld not stay in them because of the drippings. 

If you recall the floor plans of the exhibit as published in the 
January 19th issue of The Canning Trade, or can refer to them, you 
will find it easy to follow ws in a trip through. The aisles were 
named as streets after prominent officers and we will, therefore, visit 
the booths in order as we meet them in a stroll through the hall. 


The exhibitor entered by walking up the Ramp—or automobile 
driveway—emerging on “The Canning Trade Way.” Turning to his 
left to Gerber Boulevard the first exhibit met was— 


The Cameron Can Machinery Company, Chicago, who had on dis- 
ey the full line of their finely made can-making machinery, inelwil- 
ng the No, 166 Slitter, the No. 838 Lock-Seam Body Maker, the No. 
249 Can Flanger, the No. 188 Automatic Vacuum Strip Feed Press with 
No. 252 Curling and Stacking Machine attached. This is really «an 
awiomatically fed can-end press and attratced lots of attention. The 
No. 154 Double Seamer is one of the neatest machines shown for this 
purpose, and seems to do beautiful work. Mr. William Cameron, the 
inventive genius of this line of machinery, was on hand to welcome 
his many friends and customers, 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, at 24 Gerber 
Boulevard, showed samples of what seemed to the writer of every well 
known food product in glass, as filled or handled on some of their 
machinery. The Visco Fillers for filling jellies, jams or other sub- 
stances into glass jars or bottles, do the work so neatly and ac- 
eurately without spill that naturally those who have such work 
to do use them. They were represented by A. J. Sterling, Peter Jorge: 
sen, M. F. Wachtel and E. FE. Finck. 


Chicago Bailing Press Mfg. Co., Chicago, at 36 Dafly Boulevard, 
had on display their very useful—and constantly growing in use— 
bailer for scrap tin, and old metals of any kind. One used to see 
wagon loads and car loads of strips of bright tin—and later stacks of 
rusting and deteriorating tin scrap—but nowadays manufacturers who 
have such scrap employ one of these bailing machines, pjressing 
metal scrap of any kind into small, tight bundles. easily handled, and 
saving immense space. Mr, F’. Manuel, the General Manager and 
whose officee is at 305 S. La Salle St., Chicago, was kept busy explain- 
ing and taking orders. They always sell the exhibition machines on 
the floor. 

The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwawkee, whose exhibit was 
at the corner of Daily and Sindall Boulevards, had an extensive exhibit, 
showing a Bottle Washer, the Hy-Steam Cooker and the well known 
20th Century Centrifugal Fulper, which they claim is the only truely 
scientific pulping machine on the market. It has an immense capacity. 
handling from 300 to 1000 bushels of tomatoes per hour, and will 
pulp tomatoes, pumpkins, squash and all fruits. It has made many 
friends and is gaining more every day. They likewise make a Buwk 
Filler for baked beans, etc,, and the syruper to go with it. Their cut 
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String Bean Filler is a useeful machine, as is also their Liquid Filler, 
or Syruper. The Hy-Steam Cooker is a continuous cooker, in. which 
they claim practically all canned foods may be processed, because 
it is a pressure cooker. Naturally the time of process is greatly re- 
duced because of the agitation of the cans. They likewise announce 
that they will shortly have out a continuows lacquering machine and 
a (continuous cooling and conveying machine, thus making a con- 
tinuous line from filler to finished product. 

The Fred. H. Knapp Co., Baltimore, located in the hall at 34 
Sindall Boulevard, had on exhibition the long-used and greaily appre- 
ciated labeling machine of that name, and the Knapp Boxer, which 
does so much work every season. A labeling and boxing machine is 
as nécessary to any plant as a boiler or engine these edays. This 
machine has stood the test of time and proved its value. In the ad- 
joining booth Knapp & Co. displayed the famous Knapp Corn Husk- 
oes a using frozen corn to demonstraie the fine rapid work 

wi 0. 

The Chicago Solder Company, Chicago, wih its booth at 33 Sindall 
Boulevard, showed a little machine which we have been looking for for 
a long while and expecting to see—a feeder for corn cutters. It is 
termed an Automatic Feeder for Corn Cutters, taking the place of a 
hand feeder. The feeder conveys the husked ears to the cutter, plac- 
ing them in the center of the cutter rolls and working in harmony with 
the cutter. It is claimed they can be speeded up to 200 ears per 
minute and they have a device for shutting off the supply in case 
of clogging. No corn canner needs to be. told what a mechanical 
feeder means even in days of plentifwl labor. 


Wisconsin Chair Company, Port Washington, Wis., had their booth 
at the corner of The Canning Trade Way and Sindall Boulevard, and 
seemed always to have a crowd around their interesiing machines. 
The Hansen Pea Filler has not been on the market many years, but in 
the short time it has done such fine work that it already has a_ host 
of friends and is adding more every day. They made big claims 
for it—a real sanitary filler; accurate amount of peas and of brine 
each timee; easily get-at-able and swhbstantially made, no spills and 
no mashing of the peas, ete., and then backed the claims up with per. 
formance as shown by the testimony of an ever-increasing number of 
users. Now they have brought out other fillers of the same design, 
but to handle almost anything which must be filled into cans, in- 
eluding a corn filler and a filler adapted to the handling of all sizes 
of cans from No. 1's to No, 10's. They also showed the Hansen 
Sanitary Boot for the handling of peas from the blancher to the 
fillers; a system that readily catches the eye of the experienced pea 
packer. All their machines are finely made and show endurance 
qualities, 

Peerless Husker Company, Buffalo, N. Y., who were located on 
Sindall Avenue in the hall, had a large and attractive exhibit, for they 
showed two of the new machines of the exhibition. The Peerless 
Mixer-Silker presents a new way of mixing and heating corn, and the 
silker arrangement looks very efficient. It has been some years since a 
new method of handling corn, at this stage, was presented, and this 
locks like an advance step. The second debutant of the season is The 
Peerless Bean Snipper. Ever since Darius Green of the Flying Machine— 
no, Phineas Phinney first started the canning industry with a string 
bean “snipper’ a dozen years ago—the operation of snipping beans by 
machinery has been regarded rather light. But like the famous Mr. 
Green the idea was right and now the Sells Brothers had the thing in 
their big show—a real String Bean Snipper, snipping real beans to 
the delight of the audience. If you think there is no connection between 
this and the flying machine you are mistaken, for read the offieial des- 
cription of the working of the machine: ‘“Principle—air flowing through 
the bean-carrying buckets at high speed moves the beans; first to one 
side where one end is snipped and then to the opposite side where the 
other end is snipped.’”’ Make your own wheeze, but we saw the machine 
snipping green string beans and it did fine work. The big bean canners 
have loaded them with orders for the machine, so its work is con- 
vincing. Mr. Ogden S. Sells, is the new President of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association now. a well merited honor. 

The old reliable Peerless Husker was there and the Peerless Syruper 
and Peerless Exhauster, three well-known machines used all over the 
industry. Unfortunately President Sells was taken sick with the ‘flu’ 
the first of the week and was confined to his bed all during the Con- 
vention. He is now out again, recuperating in Florida. ' 

Alvey Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Md., exhibited their roller- 
bearing conveyor for boxes, etc., a valuable adjunct in every warehouse, 
because it saves labor in handling canned foods from the warehouse to 
the cars, or for unloading cases into warehouse. They kept a big bowel 
of cider, with plenty of glasses and as they served it like punch, they 
had plenty of ‘takers.’ 

The United Machinery Company, Baltimore, Md., located at 16 Gerber 
Boulevard, in the Hall, had one of the season’s new machines—a new 
style continuous cooker, called the Submarine. The machine is com- 
paratively small in size bwi has a large capacity, and cooks the goods in 
water, as they travel continuowsly along the run-ways, from one end 
to the other. They claim continuous agitation during the cook, and 
that the machine can be gotten at without trouble, or loss of heat. 
The same machine may be wsed as a cooler by turning off the heat and 
using cold water. Mr. J. C. Taliaferro, one of the best known patentees 
in the business is interested in this machine, and Mr. Ralph Cover, of 
Faltimore exhibited it. 


The Max Ams Machine Company, New Yok City, always have an 
interesting exhibit, but this time a particulraly interesting one because 
they showed a new wrinkle in double seamers. This is the firm that 
helped ‘make’ the sanitary can and so they are old in experience with It. 
The new Ams Dowble Seamers Nos, 435 and 835 are radical departures 
from the old double roller machines. These are equipped with a single 
spiral roller which does the whole operation at once. They called it 
a ‘spiral roller’ and it performs both the first and the second operation 
in double seaming ,at one time. 

The No. 835, though it has but 4 spindles, is equivalent to an eight- 
spindle machine, as two cans are closed at a time on each spindle. This 
wachine has a capacity of from 120 to 160 cans per minute. The old 
trouble of faulty adjustment of the rolls is done away with, and as the 
cans move through the machine slowly, in a continuous motion, there 
are no svills and no mashes. It seems to ws this single roller feature 
reduces the chances for trouble at least 50 per cent. and to that extent 
this new departure in double seaming is a jump ahead which it will 
take a long while to catch up with. 


The Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, makers of the well-known 
Burt Labeling Machine had an attactive booth on Gerber Boulevard, in 


< 
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charge of J. L. Whitehurst and Charles Wild. Mr. J. T. Whitehurst was 
active about the Convention all week, and those who remembered meeting 
him at this exhibit or around hotel headqwarters, were shocked when 
they learned of his sudden death in Pittsburg on his way home. He 
was the father of J. L. Whitehurst, above mentioned, and who is now 
carrying on the business as before 


Sinclair-Scott Company, Baltimore, occupied the corner booth, show- 
ing their new Nested Pea Grader. It wowid be like introducing old 
friends to tell pea canners of this famous grading machine. This firm 
has made pea canning and other canning house machinery since the 
earliest days, and they know how to serve the industry. ‘Ned’ Rife, 
in charge of the exhibit is just a few jumps ahead of other exhibitors, 
in having a proper working model of his machine, instead of lumbering 
wp the hall with the original machine. He can demonstrate all points 
on this model—and they are such as catch the wide-awake pea canner 
who seeks for close and accurate grading, eliminating the loss of the 
most valuable peas—the fine, petit pois which so often tail over into 
other grades. This grader gets them all, and in exact grades. 

Chisholm-Scott Company, Columbus, O., the men who made the 
“Viner” famous, and whose machines are used by thousands in all sec- 
tions of the county, did not show a viner, as they consider them well 
enough known, but they had their catalogues and contracis on hand, 
and seemed never to be without waiting customers. They furnish the 
Viner Feeder also and we have heard now have a String Bean Snipper 
that comes up to the demands which all Chisholm-Scott machines must 
meet if they expect to bear their name. 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, located 
their exhibit by catalogue and blue prints. s 
pany more extensively engaged in installing power plant equipment 
in canneries. They are the makers of the all-steel Tomato Skinning 
Table, used by lots of the big tomato canners; also of conevyor sys- 
tems of the most up-to-date kind. Recently their advertisement showed 
the equipment of the B. F. Shriver Company model corn canning plant, 
at Westminster, specially designed and just built to embody every 
device of the latest pattern. The Link-Belt equipment was used through- 
out. Mr. Edgar Stilley is the Easiern representative of this big house, 
and he is a live one. Whether a few links of power chain for a drag, 
or a complete power equipment, Stilley gives the same careful, smiling 
attention to the order, and the canners know this. It is a great pair— 
good material, backed by a good house and a popular representative 
always on the job. Mr. Stilley has just been elected a director in the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association. 


Schaefer Manufacturing Company, Berlin, Wis., and F. G. Dickerson, 
Chicago, the two great supply sources for milk canners’ machinery, had 
a milk filler on exhibition which simply stopped everyone passing. 
Apparently built entirely of shining brass it caught immediate atten- 
tion. There are possibly a hundred filling pockets on the circwlar 
machine, each one equipped complete with shut off, ete. The Chapman 
milk handling machinery was shown by catalogue, and as the industry 
is becoming familiar with the Chapman Process Kettle, there were always 
a number of attentive inquirers. Mr. Frank Chapman, the head of 
this company, is branching out into the general canning line, and the 
machines he is offering have back of them experience and expert knowl- 
edge. This company is going on to bigger things in the fruit and 
vegetable canning world. 

Ayars Machine Company, Salem, N. J., contributed two of the new 
machines this year. The first and most noticeable is the Ayars New 
Departure Continuous Cooker. This cooker is built to stand on edge, 
as it were, thus saving space and making it easier to get at. It takes 
but 18 inches by 12 feet of floor space, and stands 5 feet high. It is 
built very much like a series of doors, so that any part of the machine 
ean be reached without trouble. All sizes of cans up to the No. 3 can 
be run through at the same time, and a large capacity is claimed for 
it. The second new comer is the Ayars New Perfection Pea and Bean 
Filler, and which they claim as the simplest, smallest and fastest filler 
ever made. It will fill peas, baked beans, lima beans, red kidney beans, 
hominy, etc., measuring the product and the brine separately and with 
absolute accuracy. It is well made and has fewer parts than other 
machines, and a speed of from 80 to 130 per minwte. Ayars has always 
been famous for fillers, but they are very proud of this baby. Others of 
their well-known line were on exhibition. and for the first time in 
several years Mr. Maurice B. Ayars tore himself away from his Cali- 
fornia chateau, leaving the birds and blooming flowers, to be present 
at this Convention. He has grown younger, not older, and is now a 
fwil-fledged booster for the wonders of California. 


Brown, Boggs & Company, Hamilton, Can., the Canadian repre- 
sentatives of most of the American machinery manufacturers needs only 
have a desk and when any of their Canadian customers inquire as to 
what they have to show, simply wave their hands to the whole show. 
Business has been so good with them the past two or three years that 
they have not had to advertise, but the number of new canners going 
into the business will soon compel them to again hang out their 
shingle. Besides the American firms would like to see something of 
that kind. 

Souder Manufacturing Company, Bridgeton, N. J., had on exhibi- 
tion their new continuous cooker. They brought this machine out last 
year, so it cannot be classed among the debutants of 1920, but the fact 
that it has had a year’s hard service and came owt with colors flying 
is to its credit. Mr. Frank Souder was so continuously busy taking 
orders and explaining to new buyers that we did not succeed in having 
a demonstration made for us; but the cooker looks good, has large 
capacity, is easily get-at-able and economical in its use of steam. 
The Souder filling table is still in heavy demand. 

Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, Silver Creek, N. Y. “Be sure 
you're right then go ahead”’ must have been the motto of ‘he builders of 
the Invincible Corn Husker, for since it was first introduced it has 
gone right along doing fine work, and never tiring. adding new friends 
and users to its constantly growing circle, with not a change that we 
ean recall So it must have been right at first, has stayed right and is 
right now, and that is the most that can be said of any machine It 
is well built, with steel rolls, and delivers a constant supply of satis- 
factory work. And their pea handling machinery acts just the same way. 
“Invincible’ in name and performance. 

Sprague QGanning Machinery Company, Chicago. had as usial one of 
the biggest exhibits in the hall, for it contained about everything used 
in a cannery. It takes a 300-page catalogue to tell about it—so just 
picture a well-equipped cannery of finely made machinery suitable to 
handle everything from soups to mincemeat, including pulp and 


on Gerber Bowlevard, made 
Every year finds this com- 


‘a sheath of circulars covering just a few of 


specialties and you have a glimpse of their exhibition. We gathered up 
the more important or 
newer machines, and taking them without regard to their order or use 
we find—The King String Bean Grader—an improved machine accur- 
utely grading string beans, separating the large grades first and per- 
forming the entire operation with such accuracy as to make inspection 
for size unnecessary. Sprague Peeling Table—a merry-go-round for 
tomato skinners, that may be built in any size desired. Sprague Model 
20 Washer, for washing fruit and vegetables. Cuykendall Mixer and 
Cooker Feeder—for the up-to-date corn canner. Merrell-Sowle Corn 
Cooker-Filler—another of their many styles. Sanitary Metallic Picking 
Table— permanent, sanitary, no rubber belts. Reynolds Sparator—thistle 
separator—split pea remover; washer for peas, beans, cherries, etc. 
Model 18 Filler—for peas, beans, Chili Con Carne, berries, shoepeg corn, 
ete. Peerless Steam Hoist, direct steam driven. Sprague-Lowe Finisher 
for finishing tomato pulp, catsup, fruit buiters, etc. No. 2 Inclined 
Scalder, adapted for discharge directly into Pulper ,or upon the Peeling 
Table. And these are just a few of the machines shown. They had 
process kettles, copper-jacketed kettles and about everything else any- 
one could guess. Yes, they have it, and do not be afraid to ask them 
for it. The Sheppard Supply & Equipment Company represent them 
in the Eastern States. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis., had on exhibition one of his finely 
built pea viners, and working merrily to the evident interest of a con- 
stant crowd. Anyone who has been in the canning business for a year 
or more thinks he knows a viner—but there were few who passed this 
exhibit who did not stop and study the machine and the way it works. 
He calls it the Ideal Viner, and.a growing list of users agree with him. 
He reports being sold up for 1920—pretty good evidence that the Ideal 
Viner is making good. He likewise makes the Ideal Viner Feeder, used 
for years to feed pea vines into the pea viner. The Hamachek Chain 
Adjuster has a place in every factory using conveyor chain, or chain 
drive of any kind. Messrs. Hamachek, Senior and Junior, were both 
on hand welcoming their many friends, 


Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle Wash. It is a long haul from 
‘way up in Washington’ to Cleveland, but this enterprising firm had 
a full display of their machinery for canners’ uses and it attracted much 
favorable attention and comment. The Troyer-Fox High Speed, Non- 
Spill Sanitary Closing Machine caught the eye of the experienced factory 
man, because of its smooth working manner and good speed. Because 
of the manner of its construction it requires very little power to operate, 
and the makers claim that it will run along day in and day out doing 
fine work at all times, and at a minimum expense. Its debut in the 
East was a most favorable one. They had some of their fine can-making 
machinery and a Compound Applying Machine which caught the atten- 
tion because of its good work, but also because, like Pat’s chimney, 
it seemed to bwild from the top down. As the compound is applied 
to top or lid, it is pushed into a tall cylinder dryer and gradually is 
forced up as other tops are added wnderneath. Thus the pile is built 
wp by constantly raising the stack and foreing another under. It is 
the reverse of what is usually done. This firm has been supplying the 
salmon canners for years and is now taking on the fruit and vegetable 
canners, 

Morral Brothers, Morral, O., still find about all they c an do to take 
eare of the wants of the corn canners for Morral Corn Huskers, both 
single and dowble. This famous Corn Husker does an amount of work 
each year that it would be interesting to have figures on. The single 
husker will husk but and silk 80 ears of corn a minute, and the double 
husker will do 160 ears quicker than a wink. And this is the firm 
that makes the Morral Corn Cutter. either single cut or double cut to 
give that fine appearance. And we believe that Morral makes about the 
only successful whole grain corn cutter. They likewise make corn 
cookers, fillers and other corn handling machinery. Both of the Morral 
“boys” were on the job every minute. 


Elgin Manufacturing Company, Elgin, Ill., showed the Elgin Plunger 
Type Filler with Automatic Screw Capper for bottle goods. This ma- 
chine after filling Mason jars screws the caps on, one girl operator being 
the only hand needed. This firm makes filling machines for bottles, 
jars and odd-shaped food vackages of all kinds, and they will be able 
to furnish the answer to any difficult or out-of-the-ordinary filling jobs. 

The U. S. Bottlers’ Machinery Company, Chicago, showed a line of 
bottlers’ machinery of different kinds. handling bottles, jars, crocks, ete. 
They are headquarters for swplies of all kinds in this line, as well as 
the machines. 


E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., famous makers of can-mak- 
ing machinery showed one of their double seaming machines. All their 
machines are built in the finest possible way, and of proved ability. 
They can supply whole can-making outfits or any particwlar machines, 
and are the greatest makers of metal presses and seaming machines 
in the world. 

The Boyle Can Company, Baltimore, joined their exhibit with that 
of the Angelus San‘tary Can Machine Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
and presented the visitors a realistic view of just how Boyle cans travel 
swiftly and certainly through the factory. The Boyle Can is known 
as a good can and is very largely used in the East. It is the product 
of experience, and their plant in Baltimore has an immense capacity. 
They use the Angelus Seamer and demonstrated that it does fine work. 
All the machines and they had the full equipment of filler, exhaust 
and tandem seamers to equip a speedy line—were ~ainted white, and 
a steady stream of cans was kept running all the time. Here the 
ecanners saw factory operation and the exhibit was voted a most attrac- 
tive one. The full force were on hand from Fresident J. A. Hubbard 
down. Carl Cooling, one of the representatives and who had charge 
of the Canned Goods Exchange Special train to the Convention, was 
unlucky enough to go down with the “flu” the latter part of the week, 
but was soon out again. 


Economic Machinery Company, Worcester, Mass., presented a new 
Can Labeling Machine which was spoken of as one of the new machines 
of the exhibition, although this is not its first year. But it is so finely 
built as to anpeal to the wise ones: and the work it does meets every 
demand of the exacting canner. It works fast. accurately and so cleanly 
that they claim it might be run in the parlor. It is destined to grow 
in favor as the industry learns more of it. This firm has for years 
made bottle labeling machines of the highest type, their World labeler 
being widely used. They build them in sizes to suit the largest or the 


smallest packer, and will put any kind of a label on any kind of bottle 
and in any manner desired. 
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We now turn out of Daily Bowlevard into Sindall Boulevard, and 
meet the immense exhibit of 

The Huntley Manufacturing Company, Silver Creek, N. Y. This is 
the home of the famous “Monitor” canners’ machinery for handling peas, 
beans, fruits and vegetables generally. They had on exhibition a Green 
Pea Cleaner, and a Monitor Recleaner for green peas; a Pea Grader; a 
Thistle Separator, a Monitor—but they are all Monitor, you will under- 
stand—Picking Table; a Whirlpool Blancher; a Variable Speed Outfit; 
a Spray Washer and Cleaner; a String Bean Grader; a String Bean 
Feeder; a String Bean Cutter; a Cap-Hole Can Filler, for string beans, 
apples, etc., and the same style of machine for use with sanitary cans; 
a Washer for tomatoes and other vegetables; the Monitor-Thomas 
Washer and Scalder, one of the most sanitary ways of handling toma- 
toes; the Monitor-Thomas Sanitary Peeling Ovifit, consisting of individ- 
val enamel peeling basin with focet, and conveyor belt for bringing 
products to the operator and taking away the prepared fruit or vege- 
table and the trimmings. The Jumbo Cherry Pitter was also shown, 
and it will be seen from this mere mention that the exhibit was a big 
cne. All pea canners know what Monitor pea handling machinery 


means, and tomato canners look upon that outfit as answering every 
requirement. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, with popular ‘Bob’ Sindall, Presi- 
dent of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association, on hand, pre- 
sented a big and varied exhibit. This is the house of canners’ supplies, 
and while they did not show everything in that line, they showed a 
large assortment and can supply anything wanted, They can equip 
a cannery complete or any part of it, and find-it a pleasure to answer 
questions and give information service. In case of doubt ask Robins. 
“Bob”? was a busy man owing to his official duties, but so many 
canners consider him and his house as their brother-in-law that he was 
kept on the go day and night. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind., together with the Anderson- 
Barngrocer Manufacturing Company, San Jose, Cal., and S. O. Randall's 
Son, Baltimore, made one big booth, showing Langsenkamps justly fam- 
ous pulp machinery, including the Indiana Pulper and the Cook-More 
Koil, two factors in the making of pulp that have become very promin- 
ent and growing more so each year. Langsenkamp makes the com- 
plete line of copper kettles and fixtures. The Anderson-Barngrocer Com- 
pany showed their Standard Continuows Cooker and Cooler, a cooker 
that is used all over the country, and it has proved its value. Herbert 
C. Randall, who is S. O. Randall’s son, is agent in the East for both of 
these firms, and has helped make the lines popular. 


THE SECOND FLOOR 


Mostly; Supples—Only a Few Kept Their Booths—Too Wet for Comfort. 

There was anything but comfort in.a stroll through the second floor 
of Machinery Hall, because of the cold and Constant dripping of water. 
And it was not pleasant to meet booth after booth with no occupant, 
und when they were found to see them bundled to the eyes in heavy 
coats and wearing artics to keep their feet warm. The stroller was 
alternately reminded of a graveyard and of Perry’s visit to the North 
Pole. Some of the most pretentious displays, in normal years, were 
listed for this floor, but they wisely transferred their activities to the 
hotels and so avoided risking their own and their customers’ health. 
For this reason there is nothing attractive in chatting upon what one 
a as he strolls through these aisles, and we are not going to attempt 


So we will not stroll through, but merely mention, briefly, those 
who intended having their exhibition on this floor. 

Acme Steel Goods Company, Chicago, showing box strapping and box 
fasteners, together with a long list of specialties for canners and pre- 
servers. 

Adriance Machine Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of can-making 
machinery and bottle cap machinery of an improved pattern, used 
largely in all sections of the country, but rather poorly advertised. 

Aluminum Seal Company, Philadelphia, the makers of an aluminum 
cap or seal for bottles, jars, etc., and the machine for putting them on. 

American Can Company, offices in prominent cities and plants every- 
where, always have an elaborate booth, handsomely furnished with 
costly rugs and ferns, together with various of their double seamers for 
sealing the cans. This booth is usualy crowded from early until late; 
but this year they made the attempt, then apparently abandoned it, 
and it gave the appearance of a banquet hall the morning after—of 
course in those days when this country was alive and not mummified, 
as it is today, as the serf of the Anti-Saloon League. 

American Metal Cap Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., who furnish a 
bottle cap for sealing catsup bottles, preserve jars, etc., and usually 
have an attractive exhibit. 

Anchor Cap & Closure Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the well- 
known styles of machines and caps for sealing bottle goods in the 
preserve, condiment and kindred lines. The touch of color added to the 
exhibit hall by the array of bottles, jars, etc., swch firms make is always 
uppreciated, bwt it was wasted upon the desert air this year. 

Appomattox Box Shook Company, Petersburg, Va., show a line of 
box shooks which many firms find suit their needs exactly. 


Atlantic Can Company, Baltimore, have so many users and fast 
friends of their cans that they need a big booth to entertain them. 
Their big modern factory with immense capacity is well able to care for 


_their customers, and through their admirable shipping facilities, by 
both rail and water, they are always able to avoid disappointments. 


W. W. Benard & Company, Chicago, are seedsmen of long standing, 
supplying the Western trade in particwlar. 


J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore, is one of the oldest seed houses in the 
country. Ags the originator of the Greater Baltimore Tomato, they 
hold a prominent place in the minds of the canners. They, like the 
other seedsmen, realized that to display their samples meant to ruin 


them, but they were game and set up their booth and showed samples of 
all cannres’ seeds. 


W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, well-known canners and can makers 
have usually maintained a finely appointed booth to care for their many 
friends. This time they thought discretion the better part of valor 
and entertained their friends at the Statler and elsewhere. Boyer 
cans and service leave nothing to desire, and all users—as their name 


is legion—know. They have both water and rail facilities, and a factory 
equipped up to date. 


Calvert Lithograph Company, Detoit, Mich., the firm that makes 
the famous lithographed labels for canners in what is known as the 
Model Shop, opened their booth, but met their friends in more con- 
genial qwatrers. Calvert labels are known for their quality. 

E. B. Clark Seed Company, Orange, Conn., are famous growers of 


corn seed and other seeds for canners, and maintain a handsome booth. 
They have been supplying the industry for years. 


Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O., opened their*booth and had their famous 
Liberty Canners’ Salt, but had a hard time dodging the rain drops. 


This salt has been extensively tried and always found serviceable—the 
kind that makes for quality in the finished product, and so the number 
of its users is increasing every year. Some canners are slow to learn 
the value of a really good salt, but once shown they become ardent 
advocates. H. C. Ellwood, always a prominent figure at all Conven- 
tions ,was one of the unfortunates, being taken sick just as he was 
ready to leave for the Convention. 

Continental Can Company, Inc., with offices in prominent cities and 
immense factories at strategic points, always have a throng of their 
friends and customers in their well appointed booth—except this year, 
when they sought the convenience and comfort of these friends by 
entertaining them at the hotels. Their booth was arranged but no 
effort was made to maintain it in its accustomed splendor. The canner 


who cans and does not know Continental cans does not know he is a 
canner. 


_ Coons-Mabbitt Company, Rochester, showed one of their apple-par- 
ing machines, and they always attract attention. 


_ W. A. Davis Seed Co., Boseman, Mont., is one of the well-known 
Western seed howses. growing their crops in the fertile lands of the 
Northwest, and which many consider an advantage. 


_ Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair,, Mich., have been supply- 
ing canners with a fine grade of salt for many years. They are located 
right in the salt regions, and they have demonstrated the value of 
a pure salt where quality in canned foods is sought. 


Elyrie Enamel Products Company, Elyris, O., make glass-lined tanks, 
kettles, pipes, ete., for wse in catsup and condiment factories. They 
understand the demands of this indwstry and their products meet high 
approval. 

Edw. Ermold Company, New York City, make the Ermold Bottle 
Labeling Machine, and this year, as always, had an elaborate display of 
the goods labelled on their machines. 


A. T. Ferrel & Company, Saginaw, Mich., make pea handling machin- 
ery of well-known value. The Ferrel pea cleaners, separators, pea 
vine feeders, etc., are all well known and extensively used. They made 
a fine exhibit. 


D. M. Ferry Company, Detroit Mich., seedsmen of long years’ stand- 
ing had their booth with the Calvert Lithograph Co., of the same city. 

J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich., maintained their booth at 
the top of the Ramp, or driveway leading to this floor, and made many 
friends by the distribution of colored feather pens. “Wyandotte” the 
sanitary cleaner and cleanser holds a prominent place in every cannery 
today as the premier cleaner for all machines and utensils. : 


F. G. Findley Company, Milwaukee, Wis., are making a name for 
themselves with the fine quality of their canners’ pastes and gums for all 
purposes. 

H. Gamse & Brother, Baltimore, intended to have a fine booth dis- 
playing some of the fine labels they make for canners. As label printers 
to the industry they are becoming better known, and liked, every day. 


Goodell Company, Autrim, N. H., makers of the famous apple-peeling 
machines, showed a new wrinkle in a machine which quartered the 
apples, thus making them completely ready for the can. 


The Glass Coating Company, Cleveland, O., had on exhibition a very 
fine-looking tank, lined with glass. They make all sizes and kinds. 
coated with “glascote’’—seamless coating. 


Jos. F. Haller Company, Sherridanville, Pa., showed their fruit 
washing and handling machinery, and the line of bottlers’ machinery for 
catsup and condiment makers. 


The Handicap Company, Chicago, are not what the racing fraternity 
might think, but makers of bottle caps and closing machines, and have 
a rather extensive line of supplies for the condiment men. 

C. S. Harris Company, Rome, N. Y., with Mrs. C. S. Harris in charge, 
showed the working model of the well-know Harris Hoist and Carry- 
ing Machine. It is doing duty over hundreds of kettles in all sections 
of the country, and it is always reliable and trustworthy. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, Wheeling, W. Va., not only are large 
makers of glassware for preserves and condiment makers, but furnish 
the machines for sealing the bottles with caps. 


The Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, O., were right at the top of 
the Ramp and always on hand to receive their many friends. The 
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Heekin can which the industry has learned is a safe can is being more 
extensively used every year and will grow as canners learn the ability 
of this house to produce good cans and supply them as wanted. Mr. 
J. A. Noel was in charge of this booth. 


Hoggs & Lytle, Ltd., Windsor, Can., are a well-known seed firm,, 
doing a big business both in Canada and the United States. 


Hohmann-Nelson Company, Eau Clair, Wis., is a new firm, but old 
hands at the manufacture of thermometers and recording apparatus for 
use in the cannery, as Mr. A, B. Hohmann is the Hohmann of the old 
firm of Hohmann & Maurer, who first made a special business of canners 
thermometers, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O., makers of the well-known 
H. & D. Fibre Shipping Cases fer canners were on hand and made the 
best of the situation by caring for their friends, and showing newly 
interested parties how this famous case can deliver the goods in 
perfect condition, at a saving in cost and freight. The industry has 
learned that the H. & D. fibre box is a good box and dependable. 

Karle Lithograph Company, Rochester, N. Y., have been making 
eanners labels for many years and do some fine work; though they 
could not make the display they would like to have made. 


Kearns-Gorsuch Bottle Company, Zanesville. O., are large makers of 
all kinds of glassware for condiment makers and preservers. In times 
of rush it is well to know where to get these supplies, and here is a 
depeudable source of supply. 


N. B. Keeney & Son, Le Roy, N. Y., are as well-known among pea 
canners for their pea seed as most firms. They produce a large volume 
of the pea seed used by the industry. 


Wim. S. Kerns, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has proven to makers of pulp 
and preserves that the Kern Finisher is pretty nearly as necessary as 
the pulp itself. 1t has large capacity, is easily disasembled and cleaned 
and produces wniformly fine work, 

Kickheifer Box Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is better known among 
the Western canners than anywhere else, for the quality of the wooden 
or fibre boxes they make. They are members of the Container Club. 


R. J. Kittredge & Company, Chicago, produce labels for a “raft” of 
Jeading canners and that they are obliged to steadily add to their 
factory facilities to meet an ever increasing business, testifies lowdly 
to the satisfaction their Jabels and service give. 

D. Landrath Seed Company., Bristol; Pa. Wonder if there is a 
tomato canner who does not know, or who has not used Landreth 
tomato seed? This is the oldest seed house in the country and they 
grow all their seed on their own farms so that the buyer knows he 
is getting a petigreed seed. They grow all kinds of seed for canners— 
not merely tomatoes. 

Lawrence Paper Company, Lawrence, Kan., make the “Jayhawk” 
fibre boxes which the industry has come to know and like. They are 
large paper manufacturers and tor this reason have an assured supply. 
Eastern cunners will Jearo more of these boxes soon. 

Leonard Seed Company, Chicago, are well-known seedsmen_having 
supplied canners for years. They are the originators of the Leonard 
Narrow Grain Sugar Corn. They handle all kinds of canners’ seeds, 
and have immense growing farms and extensive trial stations. 


Livingston Seed Company, Columbus, O., producers of the famous 
True Blue seeds, and of the Livingston Stone Tomato, are well-known 
to all canners. 


Thos. F. Lukens Company, Fhiladelphia, make a special reinforced 
5-gallon pulp can that is extensively used. They can also take care of 
you on all solder or other metal supplies. 


Midwest Box Company, Chicago, might have made a more impres- 
sive showing with their boxes, under more favorable circumstances. 
They are growing in their canning business and will go on growing 
because of a good product. 

Majonnier Bros., Chicago, specialize in canned milk machinery and 
scientific apparatus for that purpose. Their machines are highly tested 
and tried and have the approval of the industry. 


Morgan Machine Company, Rochester, make box-nailing machines 
of an improved pattern. They have a large number of customers among 
the box makers and those canners who can see the economy of a nailing 
machine to quickly dispose of their shipments, over hand labor. 


New England Box Company, New York City, find more and more 
canners taking to their dove-tailed boxes in the search for a_ better 
shipping case. This answers the high-grade demands to a nicety. 

Nivinson-Weiskopf Company, Cincinnati, are label printers, since 
the waning of the liquor trade. They were among the largest pro- 
ducers in those day and are now devoting their immense plant to 
canners’ labels, ete. 


Owens Bottle Machine Company, Toledo, O., make bottles, tumblers, 
jars and glassware of all kinds, having immense factories with large 
capacities. They can supply any shape or style of glass package of 
the best quality. 

Geo, J. Olney, Westernville, N. Y., makes a Corn-Mixer of improved 
design and which has been on the market for many years. 


The Pfaudler Company, Rochester, N. Y., make glass-lined tanks 
for catsup and condiment makers. No order is too big nor tank too 
large for them, and the quality of Pfaudler tanks is known throughout 
the nation. 

Phelps Can Company, Baltimore, specialize in milk cans for the 
condensed and evapoated milk industry; but they also have a big busi- 
hess in packers’ cans, as their well appointed factories have direct con- 
nection with their tinplate mills, and are favorably located to take care 
of their customers with promptness and certainty. Mr. Walter Phelps, 
head of this Company, is one of the oldest and best known can makers 
in the business. 


W. C. Pressing Seed Company, Norwalk, O., make a specialty of 
fine sweet corn seed and supply an ever increasing amount. They like- 
wise handle and grow all manner of canners’ seeds, and are a live, 
up-to-date house. 

J. B. Rice Seed Company, Cambridge, N. Y., are among the largest 
and best known seed supply houses in the world. They have been 
supplying the canners for years, and are particwlarly well known for 
their seed corn and peas. They have extensive growing farms in all 


the better sections, and are jealous of the quality seeds they put out. 
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Rogers Brothers, Alpena, Mich., are growers of canners’ seeds upon 
a large scale and number many prominent canners among their cus- 


— They understand canners’ requirements and cater especially to 
em. 


Simpson & Doeller Company, Baltimore, maintain one of the largest 
label printing establishments in the country and keep their presses 
constantly on the rush. They do fine work and their customers speak 
loudly of the way they take care of them as wanted. 


Southern Can Company, Baltimore, are among the leading can makers 
of the country, making fine cans and having an extensive “specialty” 
department where all kinds of lithographed tinware is turned out. 
Their new Double Seamer is mentioned with pride by them, and is 
doing excellent work for the great string of customers they regularly 
furnish with cans. They are located upon both rail and water and take 
prompt care of their customers. 


Stecher Lithograph Company, Rochester, N. Y., are makers of fine 
lithographed labels. Stecher’s work is known as high-grade and this 
accounts for the fact that they take care of some of the most exacting 
= in the business. They have an immense and very complete 
plant. 


Tacks Manufacturing Company, Utica, N. Y., are makers of “Tack- 
stick”’ paste, a paste in powder form always ready for use, and which 
needs but water to prepare 


C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of 
time and temperature regulators, thermometers and steam guages, etc., 
can take care of the canners’ wants of all kinds in that line. They 
make complete systems for the regwiation of process kettles, and are 
always glad to submit information. 


Taylor Instrument Company, Rochester, N. Y., are among the 
leading thermometer and scientific instrument makers of the world. They 
install governors for the process room, making the processing auto- 
matic, and every style of steam, air or pressure recording instrument 
used, 


U. S. Printing & Lithographing Company, Cincinnati, and with 
large factories in all prominent sections furnish a large proportion of the 
labels used by canners and other food producers. Their Bureau of 
Label Registration should be consulted before a new label is produced, 
as they have the most extensive listing of brands and trademarks in 
existence. They do this free of charg and without obligation. 


Lansing B. Warner, Ine., is the same as Canners’ Exchange Sub- 
scribers, a system of insurance that has saved participating canners an 
immense sum of money and at the same time given them perfect insur- 
ance. Although not the same it works very much like a mutual insur- 
ance company, refunding to its policyholders all surplus over costs, and 
has the endorsement of the National Canners Association. Why any 
canner, Who can get in, stays out of this has always been a mystery 
to the writer. 


Wheeling Can Company, now traveling as the Whitaker-Glessner 
Co., Wheeling W. Va., not only showed an ideal layout for the canner, 
in filler, exhaust box and double seamer, showing for the first time 
their newly acquired and finely working Westchester or as now known 
“The Wheeling No. 100 Double Seamer”: but they showed that they have 
back of their can supply every item of raw product under their own 
——: For —. they own their own iron ore mines in Minne- 
sota, their own coal mines in West Virginia, get their sheet bars 
their own mills in Portsmouth, O., their black plates from Pern mails 
in the same city, and all these furnish their great can making plants 
to supply the canners, 


Widlar Company, Cleveland, O., are big spice merchants furnishing 
catsup and condiment makers, as well as other food manufacturers with 
their supplies of spices of all kinds. It is a good thing to know head- 
quarters for such supplies. 


Wirebounds Corporation, New York City, are the makers of the 
strong but light wirebound box for canned foods. This case seems to 
give perfect service, and as they say “onens like a trumk.” It must be 
listed among the better boxes and is well worth investigation. 


F. H. Woodruff Sons, Orange. Conn., are large seed growers, and 
have been furnishing the canners for many years. They know the seeds 
canners’ need and have had years of experience in supplying them. 

Worcester Salt Company, New York City, are the men who say that 
it takes the best to make the best, and back this up with a salt that 
has proven its value in all sections of the cowntry. Few canners now 
fail to recognize the value of a rood salt, and Worster Salt is a good salt. 

THANK YOU! Have we introduced you to some good friends whom 
you will be glad to trade with this year? We hope so as they are all 
aggressive business firms, and we only regret that we could not go 
more into detail of their offerings, but anyone of them will be glad to 
supply anything that may be lacking. Don’t be afraid to ask them. 

We regard this mention of the men who spend a quarter of a million 
dollars each year to show their wares to the canners, just as important 
as any feature of the Convention. We do it utterly on our own initia- 
tive and unknown to and wnsolicited by any of them—and sometimes 
entirely unnoticed by them, But we also know that our readers appre- 
ciate this brief cataloguing of the supplyman, as they then have some- 
thing to refer to whenever the question of buying comes up. And there 
is never a year when a number of canners do not want to know who 
showed this or that at the Convention. So we serve the reader and we 
serve the supply man, and after all that is the life o* The Canning 
Trade—SERVICE,. 


NEXT WEEE: classes Section—Corn Section—Friday 
Morning General Session—Wax and 
Refugee Bean Section—Catsup Section—Amusement Features—Finis, 
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(Continued from page 24) 

in 1800. Their method of packing was not the same as our can- 
ning. The English became fine mechanics in the use of tin, but 
the French were not, so that soon after Appert’s process became 
known to the English, they substituted tin for glass. The English 
patent office shows that Peter Durand took out a patent on tin 
as a food container as early as 1810, and thereby he became known 
as the “father of the tin can.” 


The tin can has gone through a wonderful evolution in manu- 
facture {since its inception. The first cans were laid off with 
seratch dividers, cut out by hand snips, the end inserted inside 
the body and the joints made plum, that is, butted and covered with 
a great quantity of solder. The perforated cover, extension ends, 
cap hole with groove, perforated cap hemmed cap, lock side seam, 
double seamed ends, inside lacquer, and fibre gasket closure for 
double seamed ends, and from a maximum speed of a hundred 
cans per day for a workman to more than that number per minute 
by automatic machinery is a story in itself. Tin supplanted glass 
because it was more easily fashioned to meet the requirements 
of a food package at the beginning, and because it would stand 
the rough handling in army and navy transportation. It has in- 
herent disadvantage as the contents cannot be seen and there is 
the tendency for formation of certain metallic salts or compounds 
which, while not now considered injurious to health, are objection- 
able and affect the flavor of certain foods and cause discoloration 
in others. 

It is natural, therefore, that the studies upon canning should 
take on the study of the container as well as the food product, so 
that the first work done by the Bureau of Chemistry along pre- 
serving lines was with reference to the quantity of tin salts found 
in foods. This was taken up in a very systematic manner about 
1907, the investigation extending over several years. Experi- 
mental packs were put up in a number of factories and the prod- 
‘ uets analyzed at intervals. The need of greatly extending the 


SUPERIOR 
CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


“ANDERSON-BARNGROVER” 


Standard Continuous Agitating Cooker, 
Peach Peeling Systems, Etc. 


“Peerless” 


Corn Huskers 
Corn Washers 
Exhausters, Etc. 


“Langsenkamp” 
Kook-More Koil Units 
Indiana Pulpers 
Copper Jacketed Kettles 


Write for literature 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
304 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore - - Maryland 


work became apparent, and in 1912 I was authorized to establish 
and equip the first real preserving laboratory, to prepare and 
pack all kinds of foods according to factory methods and under 
known and controlled conditions. This laboratory was operated in 
San Francisco for two seasons under the handicap of bureau red 


tape, but, nevertheless, was the means of obtaining a vast amount 
of data of a fundamental character. 


In 1910 the National Canners’ Association began employing a 
private laboratory to study some of their problems, particularly 
those involving salts of tin, and, in 1913, they organized a research 
laboratory under a general scheme and plan which I had prepared. 
This was the first association laboratory organized in this country 
for the purpose of studying problems for the whole industry. The 
gvernment work was limited to products in tin because it was 
believed the metallic container had some objectionable features 
which needed to be remedied. The National Canners’ Association 
limited its work to tin container exclusively and because of the 
support given by the can manufacturers. The results of the re- 
search work have far more than justified all the labor and cost. 

The year 1919 has seen another forward step taken in the 
study of food preservation, this time by the glass container Asso- 
ciation of America. Glass was the first material used by Under- 
wood in this country. It has always been the container of choice 
for the highest grades of preserves, spiced and pickled fruits, jams. 


jellies, marmalades, vinegar, wines and other beverages. Because 
of its more nearly perfect preservation of the natural delicate 
flavors, and because a product “glass protected is self inspected,” 
it has been regarded as an aristocratic package, and thus com- 
mands a higher price. The establishment of a research laboratory 
for the study of the glass container has among other objects to 
work out a better package and closure, to adapt the package and 
the closure to the product which it must carry, to study the pack- 
ing of foods in glass, not only such as are sterilized by heat, but 
also thase preserved by drying, pickling, ete., to standardize certain 
types so that machinery may be designed to lesson hand labor, and 
to study better shipping cases. The study of the packing of foods 
preserved by processes other than sterilization by heat greatly in- 


INSURE ADEQUATELY 


YOUR BUILDINGS—Are worth more today 


than ever before. Insure them for 


) their present value. 
YOUR MACHINERY—Has greatly increased 
in value. You will find it very 
g difficult to replace. Cover the full 
g replacement value by insurance now- 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
S at WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
N Knows Your Insurance Requirements Better Than 
Any Other Agency, ’and Specializes in 
INSURANCE SAFETY 
INSURANCE SAVING 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


FOR CANNERS EXCLUSIVELY 
. Officially endorseu by the National Canners’ Association 


Write for Information Today to 


} LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
y 104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THOMAS F. LUKENS COMPANY 


Five Gallons Cans for Tomato Pulp & Fruit Juices, Etc. 
Wire or Bar Solder, Flux and Canners’ Supplies 
: Send For List 


238 N. FOURTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAN FILLING MACHINES 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
Portland - Maine 


j 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


LANDRETHS' 
Bec! SEED 


Are you in need of any Beet Seed for 
this Spring and Summer sowing? If 
so, communicate with us and we will 
be glad to quote you prices. 


We have all varieties used by Beet Canners 


Landreths’ Best 
Detroit, Crimson Globe 


Crosby’s 
Improved Egyptian 


We are now prepared to make prices for 
this Spring and Summer delivery, and 
delivery after crop 1920 is harvested. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 
BRISTOL, PA. 


FULL CAN 


—is insured 
by using our 


Pea Filler 
Tomato Filler 


Corn Filler 


Write for particulars 


and new catalogue 


A. K. ——— & Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


S. M. Sindall R. A. Sindall 
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creases the field over that previously done on tin containers. The 


sudden importance given to soft drinks, fruit juices and other non-. 


alcoholic beverages, is another field open for development while 
that of the delivery of dairy products presents enlarged possibili- 
ties. The very large expansion of the use of glass will naturally 
be along these latter lines, but it is believed that pickles which are 
now so generally sold in bulk, will follow the example set by 
kraut when it became a package article, but in this instance the 
pickle will go in glass; that vinegar will be retailed by the bottle 
instead of being drawn from the barre] and diluted at the faucet. 
The use of glass as a food package for peanut butter, jams, jellies, 
preserves, sauces, meats, etc., has increased amazingly in the last 
few years, and it would seem as though the opportunities in this 
direction have only just begun to be realized. 

The laboratory of the Glass Container Association is organized 
to serve both the producer and user of the glass containers, no 
matter what the use may be. It is located at 3344 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, in a stone residence admirably adapted to the 
purpose. 

In it are the office and library, the bacteriological laboratory, 
chemical laboratory, and food preparation laboratory. The equip- 
ment along these lines is of the latest. But more important than 
the physical equipment is the freedom to publish one’s findings ac- 
cording to the facts developed and not curbed by a policy. 

An address at the banquet of the Anchor Cap and Closure 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


On February 24 the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
hearing in connection with the petition of the Southern Pacific 
Company for a broadening of the former order issued by the 
Commission under the Panama Canal Act, which restricted the 
operations of the Atlantic Steamship Lines of the Southern Pacific 


between the ports of New York and New Orleans, and New York 
and Galveston. Under this order the Southern Pacific would be 
restricted from operating a direct steamer, for instance, from 
Baltimore to Galveston, or New Orleans, with canned foods in 
keeping with their practice in the past. They also desire to operate 
to and from other ports on the North Atlantic Coast as well as 
in the Gulf. The writer appeared at the hearing in behalf of the 
Canned Goods Exchange of Baltimore and in support of the 
Southern Pacifie’s petition, and illustrated the great convenience 
to the shipping public of the direct service which had been oper- 
ated heretofore during canned foods season by the Southern 
Pacific’s steamers. Several of the North Atlantic ports which 
have an independent steamship service to the Gulf objected to 
the petition being granted, their fear being that the Southern 
Pacific were seeking the broadening authority for the purpose of 
operating fighting ships in competition with the independent lines. 
An early decision by the Commission is looked for. 

The railroads have decided to adopt the rule laid down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be added to Paragraph 3, 
Section 3, of the Uniform Bill of Lading which concerns the set- 
tlement of claims after the expiration of the two-year-and-one-day 
period of limitation allowed for the filing of suit. The following 
is the additional language to be added: 

“Provided, however, that where claims for loss, damage or 
delay have been duly filed with the carrier and such claims have 
not been definitely declined in writing by the carrier before the 
beginning of the last six months of the two-year-and-one-day 
period, then suit thereon may be filed within six months from 
the date the claims are definitely declined in writing by the car- 
rier, but not after. Where claims for loss, damage or delay are 
not filed, or suits are not instituted thereon, in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions, the carrier will not be liable and such 
claims will not be paid.” 

Shippers should, therefore, secure and use rubber’stamp on 
all bills of lading on and after February 29, 1920, indicating that 
Paragraph 3 of Section 3 of the conditions on back of the bill of 
lading has been amended as per Supplement No. 2 to Consolidated 
Freight Classification No, 1. 

It is further recommended that shippers who use their own 
printed bills of lading when ordering new supplies arrange to 
have the above-mentioned added portion of Paragraph 3 incorpor- 
ated in the printed conditions. 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 
thing in 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 
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CLEAN--COMPACT--SATISFACTORY 


Rochester, New York, September 27, 1919. 


Peerless Husker Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BXHAUSTER 
Gentlemen: 


Yours of the 20th is at hand. We are pleased with the results of the first year’s } 
operation of Exhauster. It does excellent work, is clean. and compact. 
Very truly yours, 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
H. S. Brower. 


mw—>HAVE YOU INSTALLED ONE<—e 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 519 Cornwall Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PEERLESS 


Husker, Washer, Rehusker, Exhauster, Syruper, 
Bean Snipper, Mixer-Silker. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF~ 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


—- FO R——_ 


Pulp and Catsup Makers 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 
machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 
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LIBERTY 
CANNERS: 
SALT 


Canners who have used it need no urging. 


Why not be on the list? 


If our representative is needed, drop us a line. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 

Over Two Thousand “It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 

Chisholm- Scott 
Adex Manufacturing 
Viners | 
Company 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 
vines as other feeders do. 


For information, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
_ GLUE AND PASTE 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE 3 MARYLAND 
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iF YOU REALIZED— 


how difficult it is to get material you would 
order now for summer delivery if you are to 
RUN A RANGER 
APPLE PARER 
GOODELL COMPANY, 91 Main Street ANTRIM, N.H., U.S. A. 


H. D. DREYER & CO,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
| BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. ——MANUFACTURER—— 
PACKING BOXES Canned Goods Cases 
Made 901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE RITTLER BOX CO. 
613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 7 Cc. L. JONES & CO. 
CASES FOR CANNERS BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 
MADE-UP OR IN SHOOKS (We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


1.GAMSE &B BRO. ¥ 
GAMSE BUILDING 


LITHOGRAPHED 
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Producer TOMATO 


YOU GO YOUR COMPETITOR ONE BETTER 
When you get a Tomato that has all the points of Quality and produc- 
tiveness that all others lack. Earliest Producer Tomato has them. 

Sold in bulk for the first time. At prices that are right. 
SEED IS LIMITED 1 oz.— $1.50. 14 lb.—$5.50 1 Ib. $20.00 


Big growers and canners should try this Tomato this 
Season. Special prices in quantities. 


EARLIEST PRODUCER TOMATO Originated Since 1913 


What It Has Done Since That Time. Seed put into soil March Ist, produced 

Ripe Tomatoes in July. Plants set out June Ist, same year, all ripened by September 

20th. Dealers who handled them got 25% more than for other varieties. Experts have pase teeager them perfect, who have tried 

them out. Hundreds who have seen them, would want no other variety. Good shape and uniform size. Good packer and shipper. 

Always a Prize winner for its Size, Shape and Color. After supplying thousands of customers, not one dissatisfaction. Seed put into 
soil May 2nd, ripened up 75% on the vine. The shape and color are as good in the Fall as in Mid-summer. 


Tomatoes exhibited September 12 to 22, 1919, In the following cities: Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, Newark and Philadelphia, were pronounced at that time in the above named cities, by leading Seed Dealers and Merchants to 
be the finest they had ever seen. My crop this season 1919 averaged 1400 bushels per acre. 90% of this crop was pulped on the field 
for seed only. Pulp used as fertilizer. 

If you want your supply order it now, from your seedmen or direct from me. 
Most leading seedhouses will handle this seed the coming year. 


J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO. - - Manitowoc, Wis. 


This AIR COMPRESSOR and TANK combined is especially used 
for testing soldered and Sanitary tin cans, either round, square or oval. 


The compressor cylinder and head are water cooled and are well 
manufactured, and are tested to 350 pounds per square inch. 


The equipment is made in four sizes as follows: 

SIZE OF CUBIC-FEET REV. PULLEY 
CYLINDER PER-MIN. PER-MIN. DIAMETER 
3x3 3-8 300-600 12x3 
4x4 7-15 250-500 16x4 
5x5 11-23 200-400 20x5 
6 x6 20-30 200-300 24x6 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


601-607 S. Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Premier Preserving 
House Finisher of 
the World 


Rapid and Sanitary Way of Finishing 
Preserving House and Canning 
Factory Products 


The Standard for 12 Years 


Used by Every Large Preserving Factory 
in United States and Canada. 


Guaranteed Capacity, :: Sixty Gallons the Minute 


Manufactured by 


William S. Kern 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., U. S. A. 


Ade / > 


More Pulp 
and Better Quality 


HE test of a cooking coil comes with the report on a day’s 

production and the grading of the product. Most any 

coil will produce your product if given enough attention and 

an indefinite allowance of cooking time. But quick cooking 

and high grade product were never secured simultaneously 
until Langsenkamp 


KOOK-MORE-COILS 


were perfected. There was always that sticking and scorching- 
always that interminable scrubbing and cleaning of corners 
and crevices, nipples and elbows-always, thru wasted cleaning 
time and slower cooking capacity, the small daily output 
and in many instances, a low grade of pulp. 

Kook-More Koils eliminate all this lost motion and 
wasted effort in cooking. They conserve time and labor 
and increase production. They have practically doubled 
the cooking capacity of dozens of canning plants without the 
addition of a single tank. 

The successful performance of KOOK-MORE-KOILS 
are a result of a successful effort to combine simplicity and 
efficiency in cooking equipment. 

You should learn how Kook-More-Koils will help your 
plant make more money next season. Write us today for 
facts. 

Other LANSENKAMP Products:—Copper Steam Jac- 
keted Kettles, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, 
Rotary Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable 
Pumps, Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, 
Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves 
and Enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete 
information on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Eastern Representative 


Western Representative 
$. 0. RANDALL'S SON A 


San Jose, Cal. 


*DIANAPOL! 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


More Rain Needed for All Crops—Rainmakers on the Job— 

The Market for Spots Not in Good Shape—Holding 

Off on Futures—Higher Prices Seem Likiely 
—Future Pea Prices Named— 
Coast Notes. 
Reported by Telegraph. 
San Francisco, February 27, 1920. 

The Crop Situation—Thke most interesting happening of 
late has been a light rain that has visited all parts of the 
State. This has not been sufficiently heavy in any section to 
really break the long drought, but the situation has been 
relieved for a time. The storm was heaviest in the southern 
part of the State and lightest in the San Francisco Bay region, 
where but little more than a trace was registered. Snow has 
fallen in the mountains, but not in sufficient quantities to in- 
sure a supply of water for irrigation. The drought situation 
reached a point where prayers for rain made in churches 
throughout the State a week ago, and in some sections the 
services of raimmakers were secured by farmers. While slightly 
relieved, the situation is still tense, and the outlook for crops 
is far from being encouraging. 


The Market—Despite the uncertain crop outlook and the 
prospects of higher prices on almost all lines of canned prod- 
ucts, the market for spot goods is not in the very best of shape. 
Peaches and apricots which sold months ago at an advance 
over opening rates are now being offered at opening figures, 
and in some cases at a discount. The curtailment of exports, 
as a result of the unfavorable exchange situation and the 


HERCULES SANITARY F LEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


failure of speculators to accept goods purchased when the 
boom was on, has thrown stocks of a considerable volume on 
the market. The better grades of the various varieties of 
fruits are in the best demand, and are the least affected by 
settling of values. Pineapple and pears are in special demand, 
with available stocks very light. 

Futures—Some business is being done in a small way 
on California canned fruit futures on the basis of last year’s 
opening prices, but the trade seems to be inclined to await 
developments and take its chances later on. The export situ- 
ation is so uncertain that the early buying will be almost 
wholly for domestic account, and it is pointed out that while 
packers are figuring on higher values, the consuming public 
is anticipating lower prices. Some California packers declare 
that they could sell their expected output on the basis of 
last year’s rices, but that the outlook is for higher prices. 
Canners are contracting for stocks of asparagus at prices 
greatly in excess of those paid last year; strawberries are 
being contracted for at 15 cents a pound in place of 10 and 11 
cents, and other early field products are priced in proportion. 


Higher Prices Likely—The California Canneries Company, 
of San Francisco, has issued a statement to its customers in 
this country and abroad, preparing them for a probable in- 
crease in prices. In making the statement the company points 
out the fact that the price of sugar will be fully 70 per cent 
higher in 1920 than in 1919, and that box shooks will be 60 
per cent higher. In addition, labor is asking for higher wages, 
and growers are holding their crops for more. It is stated 
that stocks in first hands are the lightest in many years, and 
that the wholesale and retail trade are not carrying as much 
as usual. 


Future Pea Prices—Opening prices have not been named 


on California canned peas, but several packers in Utah have 
put out prices on the 1920 pack. These are as follows: 


ay 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. 
Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Easily cleaned and durable. 


CO. La Porte, Indiana 
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IT PULPS 
TOMATOES 
PUMPKINS 

FRUITS 
POMACE 


IT_FINISHES 
CATSUP 
PUREE 

BEAN SAUCE 

FRUIT BUTTERS 

PUMPKINS 


THE 20th CENTURY MACHINERY CO. 


The 26th Century Centrifugal 


PULPER 


We sold a bunch of them 
at the Convention 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 


MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
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Fancy Alaskas Fancy Sweets 


1.80 2.00 


But a light acreage has been planted to peas so far this 
season in California, owing to the light rainfall. 

Coast Notes—The Walter H. Brown Canning Company has 
been incorporated at Vernon, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$250,000 by H. F. Prince, H. L. Watt and S. M. Haskins, all 
of Los Angeles. 


The Pe Eli Canning Company has been incorporated at 
Pe Eli, Wash., by C. W. McCoy, Lynn McCoy and N. Dracobly. 
The capital stock is placed at $25,000. 

The Better Pack Canning Company, of Decoto, Cal., has 
awarded a contract for additions to its plant. 


The Santa Clara Valley Canning Company, recently in- 
corporated at San Jose, Cal., with a capital stock of $250,000, 
plans to have a plant in operation during the coming season. 
The directors of this new concern are G. Greco, Joseph G. 
Greco, Hugh Ernstein, Leo Pacario and Philip Barbaric. 


The National Canning Company, San Francisco, Cal., has 
been granted permission to issue shares to Omer F. Darling, 
W. Alves and K. W. Brier in exchange for the business of the 
National Canning Company, which has been operated as a 
co-partnership. 

The California Food Packing Company has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, Cal., with a capital stock of $75,000 
by Carlo Bellanca, A. Picard and J. E. Digardi, 


The Stockton Canning and Packing Company has pur- 
chased a site for a plant at Stockton, Cal. 

The Sacramento Meat Canning and Packing Company, of 
Sacramento, Cal., has petitioned the City Commission to repeal 
an old ordinance forbidding the slaughtering of animals within 
the city limits in order that it may proceed with the erection 
of its plant. 

Representatives of the California Co-operative Canneries 
Association have been investigating the field at Modesto, Cal., 
with a view of establishing a plant there. 


Ray & Son have awarded contracts at $60,000 for the 
erection of a hollow tile cannery building at Hillsboro, Ore. 

William J. Boradori, formerly manager for the Frank B. 
Peterson Company, of San Francsico, Cal., will enter into the 
fruit and vegetable canning business with Mr. Peterson, and 
will also conduct a brokerage business at 71 Main street. 


A. Rodrick, superintendent of the Chico district for the 
California Packing Corporation, has been made field manager 
for the Sacramento Valley. He will be succeeded in his former 
position by Joseph G. Brattan, formerly with the Richmond- 
Chase Packing Co., of San Jose, Cal. 

George T. Myers, a prominent salmon packer, of Seattle, 
Wash., was a recent visitor at San Francisco. 

Morris E. Finn, former credit manager for Tillman & Ben- 
del, is now connected with Kockos Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 


A. L. Graham, representing the H. C. Prince Canning Co., 
of Oakland, Cal., has arranged to install pea threshers in sev- 
eral places this season, planning to have two at Mount Eden 
and one at San Leandro. 

E. D. Perry has been appointed by the Henningsen Pro- 
duce Co., of Portland, Ore., to represent this firm in Seattle 
and in the Puget Sound district, This concern is a packing 
and brokerage house and handles canned salmon among vari- 
ous lines. “BERKELEY.” 


GIVE IT WORK AND OIL 


THIS MACHINE REQUIRES 
NOTHING MORE 


The No. 249 Automatic Round 
Can Flanger will rim or flange 
on both ends, 200 can bodies 
per minute. It will accom- 
odate a large range of sizes. 


We make every machine used 


in making tin cans. 


CAMERON CAN MCH. CO. 
Successors to TORRIS, WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnell or location 
240 N. Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Some folks have musical bumps. 


Our particular bump is for mak- 
ing specially good boxes. 


We've been studying the box 
needs of the shipper for over 62 
years and we know our lesson by 
heart. 


SERVICE 


If you want good, honest boxes 
with a great, big helping of prompt, 
courteous service that’ll leave a 
pleasant taste with you, put your 
box requirements up to Embry. 


Embry-4-One Boxes are depend- 
able; they get there intact, on time 
and at a saving. 


Wherever you are and whatever 
you need, write, telephone or wire 


Embry Wirebound Box Company 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 


Incorporated 
828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 


MANUFACTURERS PURCHASING CORP. 


110 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. Juper, . Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 " 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48rd Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Traber for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGH, Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1920 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Just as we thought we had the daily newspapers lined 
up with a proper view and regard for canned foods, along 
comes the poisoned olive scare, and, of course, canned foods, 
in general, must be dragged into it. But we can hardly blame 
the newspapers when the food officials act as they do regard- 
ing these matters. Not that the food officials are ignorant 
of canned foods and their real value, or that they intentionally 
mean to refiect on them; but their suggestions as to how to 
detect spoilage in canned foods do, by inference, more harm 
than a direct statement of guilt might do. The people are 
left uncertain and in doubt, and in such a mind decide to 
carefully avoid all canned foods, as well as olives of all kinds 
in bottles. This is directly opposite to what the food officials 
seek or intend, but it is a natural conclusion on the part of 
consumers. A little more care in issuing public statements, 
to weigh their words better, would avoid the trouble and at 
the same time leave all necessary precautions. We refer to 
the recent outbreak in and around Chicago, and there is no 
need to rehash the unpleasant tale here. 


If our new Secretary of Agriculture is correct, it would 
seem we are on the wrong tack in seeking to increase pro- 
duction per acre. We quote from a daily paper of Wednesday, 
February 25th: 
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*““Secretary Meredith produced figures. They 
showed that in the last 30 years the production of 
grain on the farms has increased from 266 to 406 
bushels per capita. ‘They showed that since 1880 
production has increased 25 per cent. per acre; that 
cotton has increased from 36% to 60 pounds per 
capita; that milk production has increaed from 80 to 
96 gallons per capita; that wheat has increased from 

’ six to eight bushels per capita, and that the six lead- 
ing cereals have increaed from 38 bushels in 1874 
to 52 bushels in 1919. 

“Prices are often 100 per cent higher in some 
places than they should be,” he said. ‘‘Food today 
should be as cheap, if not cheaper, than it was six 
years ago. Some of our citizens should be arrested 
for their extravagance. With eyes wide open we 
allow ourselves to be overcharged.” 


This is a wonderful statement when you consider the 
immense increase in our population in the years covered, An 
increase of 25 per cent in the production per acre would be 
welcome news, to growers of canners’ crops, but as the popu- 
lation has more than doubled in the time spoken of, it would 
seem to mean—what?—150 per cent increase in production 
over previous acreage yields? No, that would not cover it. 
We are inclined to believe that the Secretary refers to the 
increase in acreage and not to the increased yield per acre. 


Just what our readers will say about his statement that 
food should be as cheap today as it was six years ago we could 
not print, especially when we consider that present prices for 
some canned foods, although double what they were six years 
ago, are still below cost of production. January, 1914, toma- 
toes were quoted at 75c; corn, 72%4c; peas, 95c, all for the 
usual standard grade; so all canned foods are not 100 per cent 
increased as to prices. Possibly he means his farmer friends 
and the food which comes direct from the farm to the table. 
His statement would probably stand the acid test on some of 
these. 


M. F. A. Vickers, the well-known canned foods broker, 
of Chicago, writes us under date of February 23: 


“IT am a little surprised at the fact that there 
seems to be absolutely no publicity in your Journal 
regarding the plan for a Bureau for the protection 
of both canner and jobber. As outlined by F. C. 
Wheeler, of Seggerman Bros., New York, personally 
I consider this one of the best moves that has been 
made in a long time for the betterment of conditions 
in the food line, and certainly is worth all the sup- 
port and all the publicity you can give it.’’ 

And we agree with Mr Vickers. The matter has been 
thoroughly aired before all canners, and the jobbers likewise 
understand the proposition; but it is now up to the Associa- 
tions to put it into effect. At the meeting of the National 


‘ Canners’ Association Executive Committee in Cleveland it was 


favorably considered and referred to the Conference Committee, 
with wholesale grocers, and with instructions to report at the 
next meeting of the Committee, That meeting is taking place 
as we write in Columbus, Ohio, and they will probably act 
upon this matter. The thing cannot be done by the canners 
alone, but must be done by the canners and the wholesale 
grocers, with the co-operation of the brokers. And we be- 
lieve and hope that it will be done. No honest trader objects 
to the establishment of such a Bureau, where the listing of 
the tricky and dishonest will be kept on file for reference and 
for the protection of both buyers and sellers, and the dishonest 
will certainly not be able to prevent its establishment. Honest 


differences of opinion between buyers and sellers, or in any 
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pee ESTABLISHED 1864 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Solicit Your Business for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 


FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


W. W. BOYER Co., Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
EDMUND C. WHITE, President 


CHICAGO 
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transaction of such nature, will not be so listed, but only those 
canners and those buyers—and, we hope, those brokers—who 
persistently try to evade a full and generous compliance with 
the terms will be so listed. And it is just possible that such 
a Bureau will be more in need this fall and winter than for 
several years. It ought to be established at once. 


The present meeting of the N. C. A. Executive Committee 
at Columbus, O., promises to make history for this industry, 
and we have no doubt it will. Usually this spring meeting 
is not held until about May 15th, and we are not in position 
to say why this meeting is called so much earlier, except that 
there are momentous question before the industry which must 
have attention now, and which cannot await the later date. 
The meeting is so late in the week that our readers will have 
to wait until next issue for the answer to these questions. 


CYNICISMS 


“And while eats are the subject,’ says “The Story of the 
States,” “what about Maryland garden truck? She grows the 
finest tomatoes, sweet corn and peas to be found anywhere with- 
in the confines of the U. S.A. The best part of Maryland is 
mostly garden. She has 48,769 farms, with an average of 104 
acres. Well! peas, sweet corn and tomatoes are eaten by every- 
one over three years old. Likewise they are sold in cans in 
the fall, winter and spring time in every hamlet, village and 
city in America.” 


“The Story of the States” continues: “There are two firms 
of Maryland canners rated at $500,000 to $750,000; five rated at 
$300,000 to $500,000; ten at $200,000 to $300,000 and ten at 
$125,000 to $200,000. Think of it! And not one of these con- 
cerns has had the temerity to stake out a claim on this grub 
business, a profit producer that wonld make the rattle of hail 
on a tin roof sound like a pin falling on the Serapi, compared 
with the noise of their cash being put into barrels for ship- 
ment to Baltimore banks.” 


“Baltimore,” says the same chronicler, “your greatest 
enemy is your conservatism. You are proud and haughty and 
reserved. This land is feeling the beating pulse of a new na- 
tionalism. The hour has struck for sectionalism. There is no 
North, no South, no East, no West. Cities, counties, states, sec- 
tions are interdependent. We exhort you to come out of your 
shell of reserve and see things in a national way, commercially 
and advertisingly.” 


At a meeting held by the —————— Section during Conven- 
tion Week at Cleveland, the air was thick with gloom. This 
particular Section had been so greatly neglected during the past 
that at the Chicago Convention in 1919 the formality of electing 
officers for the following year was entirely overlooked. Perhaps 
a quorum was lacking. 


But, at the Cleveland Convention, held in January, a quorum 
was not lacking. Indeed, the North Hall of the “Statler” might 
well be said to have been crowded to overflowing. It is likely 
that few cannergs at the Convention who had an immediate in- 
terest in the important deliberations of that meeting remained 
away from it. The very amiable and mild-mannered presiding 
officer read a most lurid paper. He called the meeting a “wake” 
and quite likely regarded the mournful looking canners sitting 
before him as the dear friends of the deceased. A more funereal 
like meeting I have never attended. 


I listened with respectful and unprotesting attention to 
nearly everything that was said. The demand for the very ex- 
cellent canned product in which that most dejected assemblage 
was interested had been most particularly “rotten” during the 
past year and whatever were they all going to do about it? No- 
body knew. Some would advance prices so as to bring this most 
delicious food from out of the humble necessities of the e table 
into the very luxuries of the table. It was being sold all too 
cheaply, they said, and the people were not interested in things 
that did not have a high price to commend them. There is a 
modicum of truth in that, methinks. 


I noticed a great bass drum resting reposefully in a corner 
of this dimly-lighted room. Again and again I mused on the 
peculiar symbolism which that silent bass drum had for that 
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most distressful meeting of most distressed canners. And I 
was most anxious to get a erack at the drum, so like the canners 
in its utter noiselessness. I think I may most truthfully say 
that for the greater part not one of these canners had spent a 
sou for advertising during the unhappy year which they were 
all lamenting. Having a drum they had forgotten to beat it. 
And that’s what a drum is for—to beat. 


Now, there is reasonably convincing proof that a satisfac- 
tory business was done during the year 1919 in the very article 
of canned foods which the Section came to consider, 
but it was not done by the non-advertising, no-drum-beating can- 
ners. The greater portion of the business of the year went de- 
servedly enough to the few canners who advertise wisely and 
persistently and who last year beat their drums more vigorously 
than they had ever beaten them before. It is worthy of note 
that the drum-beating canners were not in attendance at that 
meeting. A “wake” possessed no attraction for them. 

“The Story of the States” was written about four years ago 
but nothing has, meanwhile, developed that would require the re- 
writing of the chapter that has to do with slow-going, lack-a- 
daisical Maryland. There is one canner in Maryland, however, 
who has begun a campaign of advertising in the promotion of 
which, if my spies inform me correctly, he is going to spend be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000. That’s a lot of money for a Mary- 
land canner to spend for advertising during one year and I 
am at a loss to know whether to publicly proclaim his courage 
and his bold initiative or suggest to solicitous and interested 
friends the impanelling of a jury de lunatico enquiecrendo. 


But, as I have said, the canners of Maryland have done a 
very great deal of advertising during the last fifty years, mostly 
bad, I fear. But, whether advertising is good or bad there’s a 
price of a penalty to pay. The price paid for good advertising 
is a thing of easy determination, but the penalty paid for bad 
advertising is beyond all estimating. Maryland, it may be said, 
has given perhaps untold millions to bad advertising and, speak- 
ing relatively, not one cent for good advertising—for construc- 
tive advertising. 

Good advertising always returns blessings and enduring ad- 
vantages. It is different with bad advertising, for here there is 
penalty instead of reward—and the penalty has to be paid. For 
each and every can of inferior canned foods sent out of Mary- 
land during fifty years, to the defamation of the fair and blame- 
less name of Maryland, there was a penalty attached. If all 
these penalties could be translated into advantages, Maryland 
today would have an invulnerable and unassailable pre-eminence 
in the world of canning. 


The advertising campaign of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation which promises so much of substantial and enduring ad- 
vantage to the trade, is not being very enthusiastically received 
in Maryland. But it is different elsewhere. For instance, it is 
different in the West—the West! the West! always it is dif- 
ferent in the West! How sensibly I feel the comparison so often 
set up between Maryland and the West; and nearly always it 
is to the disadvantage of Maryland. 


They tell me that in a comparatively small and unimportant 
town in the West a canner there has signed for a million cases, 
which means that he will pay into the advertising coffers of the 
National Canners Association the sum of $50,000 a year. 


I am told of another canner, this time not a Western canner 
nor a Maryland canner, who has signed for 3,000,000 of cases. 
The contribution of this canner to the confident hopes and the 
cheerful expectations of the National Canners Association's cam-: 
paign of advertising will be $150,000 a year. 


Maryland canner, ‘‘your greatest enemy is your conservat- 
ism,” and all the world knows it. You delight to live among 
things ancient and archaic. Innovations are distasteful to you 
and you despise the innovator. The great prayer of your soul 
is that you might rest in peace. These newer claptraperies of 
advertising disturb you — they waken you when you would 
sleep—they grate on your sensitive nerves. Away with them! 
Away with them! 


“Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt.” 
Affectionately, 
CYNICUS. 


CANNERS’ PASTES 


For all methods of labeling 
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Good Seams 


All The Time 


THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 


YOU WANT 


AT SATISFACTORY PRICES 


Prompt Shipment Guaranteed 


Continuous 
Operations 
At High Speed 


FOR CAN SHOP OR PACKING HOUSE 


Angelus automatic seamers operate continuously at 
high speed, and produce seams that will not leak. In- 
crease your production and insure the pack by installing 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


] 


THE NEW WAY 


ANGELUS seamers in the line. 
Descriptive literature sent on request 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CO. 


282-298 SAN FERNANDO BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES > CALIFORNIA 


NO CRUSHED or SPILLED PEAS 
You Are Paying For The © 


Hansen Sanitary Conveyor Boot 


whether you own one or not 


Wasted Peas and Labor Cost You Each 


Season More Than the Hansen Boot 


COST OF HANDLING PEAS THE OLD WAY: 


[figure it up yourself from your payrolls] 
[ask the man who sweeps up] 
Inconvenience 5 Wasted Floor Space 


Time wasted 6 Lack of Sanitation 


COST OF HANDLING PEAS THE NEW WAY: 
[nothing] 2 Wasted materials........... [nothing | 
3 Hansen Sanitary Conveyor Boot......... [original cost] 


IF YOU ARE PAYING FOR IT, WHY NOT HAVE IT! 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 
Canning Machinery Division 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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SCREW CONVEYORS 


CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYOR with flight rolled from a single strip of metal, no laps or rivets to 
catch or tear your product. Internal bushings permit interchange with corresponding sectional flight conveyor, the same 
standards being preserved. From 3 inch to 16 inch diameter in black or galvanized steel. 


STEEL CONVEYOR TROUGHS black or galvanized, plain or perforated bottoms. 
Box ends, countershaft drive ends and conveyor hangers. 
A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO, 17th & Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 


THE TANK WITH 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


COKE TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Strong, Safe 


That’sthe story ofthe Ca'dwell Tubular Tower 

So simple you can erect it y urself. So 
strong it wil' endure cyclones and tornadoes. 
Safe because it conformsstrictly with approved 
engineering principles. The costis moderate. 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - - - Montreal Send dor Gatnhenen 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - - - St. Louis w. E. CALDWELL CO. 
( San Francisco ‘ 
1 roo t. 
Rolph, Mills & Co. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
( Portland 


=" Eureka Soldering Flux 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN GTaNS\ |=MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
Birmingham, Ala. Rt. Louie, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit. Mich New Orleans, La Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three World Labeling Machines, good 
order. One equipped for labeling bottles, two made to place 
strip over cork of bottle; these can be made into labelers 
by makers at small cost. Price low. Will quote on re- 
quest. Charles Gulden, Inc., 40 Elizabeth St., New York. 


FOR SALE—A number of Angelus Double Seamers. 
All modern and in good condition, some new. Equipped 
for No. 1, 2, and 3 Standard cans. Address Box A-723, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 60-H. P. Center Stroke Engine, 
10-in. by 10-in. cylinder; riblet governor ; 54-in. by 12-in. 
tly wheel; base, 30-in. by 72-in; 3 intake; 4-in. exhaust; 
300—R. P. M. Only used short time. First-class condi- 
tion. Address Box A-745, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Complete canning outfit less boiler, 
good location if properly handled. Address Box 595 
Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE—4,000 Cases Standard Pack Sweet Po- 
tatoes, packed in cans (No, 1 and 15 oz. net), 2 dozen toa 
case. Good quality. Fresh stock. Address Walton 
County Canning Co., De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Mann Stevenson Automatic, Water 
Can Tester, equipped with Nos. 2, 3 and 10 cans. Excel- 
lent condition. Can name attractive price. Address 
Phillips & Buttorffé Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn, 


FOR SALE— 


1 Harris Hoist. 

2 Monitor Pea Graders. 

2 Ayars Rotary Pea Fillers. 2s 

1 Ayars Rotary Pea Filler, 10s. 

1 10-ft. Monitor Spinach Washer, 

2 Westcott Sanitary Stell Picking Tables, 16 feet by 20 inches. 

2 20-ft. Huntley Pea Elevators, 10 inches wide, no belts. 
Above guaranteed in good, serviceable, used condition, and cheap. 
Steuben Products Company, Inc., 1117 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Crowning Machines, Cooking Tanks, 
with coils and traps, Labeling Machines, Pumps, Sorting 
Tables, Pulpers, Cider Press, Motors and other equip- 
ment. List sent on application. Address P. J. Ritter 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


FOR SALE—About 1,500 cases No. 1 tins, 48 cans 
per case. 15 barrels Wilson’s Economy Bean Pork. 200 
five-gallon cans tomato puree. Equipment and machinery 
of small canning plant, including Ayars Pea and Bean 
Filler; Knapp Labeller; tank; steam-jacketed kettles, etc. 
Address John J. Lowy, Room 603, 18 Broadway, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE—One Haller, 14 tube catsup filler, com- 
plete with motor drive, in perfect condition. Only used 
8 weeks. Address The J. Weller Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Seven (7) Taylor Instrument Co.’s pressure con- 
trols for 40x72 process kettle, and one temperature control for 
corn cooker and filler with belt-driven air pump, used two seasons. 
guaranteed good order, $200.00 for entire outfit. Also conveying 
machinery for corn husking shed, made by the Link Belt Co. and 
used part of last season. For price and particulars apply: E. M. 
Records & Co., Forest, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—Can-making Equipment. The following 
is practically new: One No. 188 Max Ams Automatic Lock 
Seamer, with automatic blank body feed and automatic 
notching device fitted with 4-inch horn and wings. One 
Side-seam Soldering Machine, fitted with 4-inch mandrel 
to be connected with automatic lock seamer and work in con- 
junction with same. Three No. 72 F. Max Ams Double 
Seamers. Two No. 68 Max Ams Automatic Feed Double 
Seamers. One No. 68 A. T. Max Ams Automatic Double 
Seamer, fitted with automatic end feeding device. One 68 
Max Ams Hand Feed Double Seamer. Two 83 Max Ams 
End Curling Devices, for curling double-seamed ends. The 
Lock Seamer and the three No. 72 F. Double Seamers have 
only been used nine months, balance of equipment never 
used at all. Address Box A-744, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—1,900 lbs. Giant Stringless Green Pod 
Beans Seed. Leonard stock. 8c per lb. Godfrey Pkg. 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


FOR SALE—1,000 bushels Alaska Seed Peas, High 
Germination; samples and prices on request. Address 
Box A-732, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—24 Ibs. “Landreth” Tomato Seed in 
quarter-pound original packages. $7.50 per pound. Ad- 
dress Box A-737, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1,000 bushels Choice Hand-Picked 
Alaska Seed Peas, 8% cents per pound, f. 0. b. Baltimore, 
Md.; germination test, 95 per cent. Address Hickory 
Pkg. Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Twenty Ibs. selected John Baer To- 
mato seed saved from crown first setting tomatoes. $4.00 
per lb. This is surplus above our requirements, extra 
fancy and a bargain for quality. Godfrey Pkg. Co., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Alaska Seed Peas, extra fine quality ; 
shipment by Leonard Seed Co. from growing station. 
Price, 13 cents per pound; sacks extra. Address Chas. 
G. Summers & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1,500 bushels Alaskas; 700 bushels 
Admirals; 650 bushels Petit Pois (sweets). All high- 
grade seeds of strong germinating powers and from best 
seedsmen. Write or wire Steuben Products Co., Inc.. 
1117 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, New York. 
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For Sale—Seeds—Cont. 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Burpee’s Stringless Green 
Pod Bean Seed. Address Deblieux & Mays Company, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—700 bushels Woodruff’s Growing 
Alaska Pea Seed, 1919 crop, now in New York State 
warehouse. Address Box A-%24, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—25 bushels Surprise Peas at 18 cents 
per pound; 332 bushels Admiral Pea Seed at 15 cents per 
pound, f. o. b. Oswego, N. Y.; both grown by the Everett 
B. Clark Seed Company. Oswego Preserving Company. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—We offer for one of our clients desir- 
able Southern Michigan cannery. Good location; well- 
known quality pack. Sale of output assured. Address 
Detroit Commerce Co., Owen Building, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Two modern, fully equipped factories, 
with railroad siding, located in fine tomato and fruit- 
growing sections of Delaware. Buildings and Machinery 
in first class condition, ready for operation. Address Box 
A-748, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
bk. & O. R. R.; 15 miles from Baltimore—including large 
two-story warehouse, good sheds, also two large houses 
for employees. Two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired 
for electric light. Attractive price. Tomatoes, stringless 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, etc., can be contracted tor in 
immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Summers 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR S UNITY—Factory 
located in the best part of New Jersey for the packing of 
strawberries, raspberries, peaches, pears, blackberries, 
small fruits, sweet potatoes, etc. Equipment nearly new. 
Anderson Barngrover Cooker, Monitor Scalder, Peerless 
Syruping and Exhaust Machines, Hydraulic Fruit Press, 
Copper Kettles, Ayars Exhaust Machines, Sanitary Can 
Capping Minchines, two Boilers, Shafting, Electric Mo- 
tors, Electric Light, Elevator, Platform Scale. Excellent 
buildings with cellars, new brick warehouse, railroad 
siding. Two lines of railroads with excellent shipping 
facilities. Also plenty of native help. Price very low. 
Address Box A-741, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Factories. 


WANTED—A country canning house with sufficient 
water to can fruits and vegetables. Have you railroad 
switch or wharf? If located on water give ‘depth of 
water. Describe buildings and equipment and their 
condition. Can sufficient local labor be had to operate 
the plant? Give prospect for contracting tomatoes. 
Name price and location of factory. Address P. O. Box 
25, Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—10,000 Gallons High-Grade Tomato 
Chili Sauce Stock, or price on Finished Chili Sauce in 
1-gallon glass jars. Address Box A-7%31, care of The 
Canning ‘Trade. 


WANTED—Two second-hand small-size 
Cherry Pitters. Must be in good condition. 
Box A-734, care of The Canning Trade, 


power 
Address 


WANTED—Monitor tomato scalder in good used 
condition. Address Box A-746, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED —Position as superintendent processor. Over twenty 
years’ experience packing fruits, vegetables, pork and beans, ete. 
Have thorough knowledge of machinery required, also installing 
and operating same. Address Box B-739, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position where services can be utilized by married 
man, 34 years of age. Technical education, chemist and _bac- 
teriologist. Thoroughly familiar with manufacturing of Jams, 
marmalades, baked beans, tomato products, sauer kraut, ete. Have 
full knowledge of machinery required, also the installing of same. 
Address Box B-728, care The ‘Canning Trade. 


-WANTED—Position by an Experienced Managing Superin- 
tendent in the packing of all fruits and vegetables; also under- 
stand the installation of modern canning machinery. "Address Box 
B- 725, © care” of The ‘Canning ' Trade. 


WANTED. 


WANTED—At once, good Superintendent and Processor 
on Berries, Peaches, Pears and Sweet Potatoes. Must be able 
to handle colored help. 
Address Box | B-730, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for a large Mid- Western Can- 
ning Factory. Permanent position for man who can pack 
Fruits, Jams, Jellies, Condiments, Pork and Beans and Cat- 
sup. State age and give reference as to character and ability. 
Address Box B-735, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced man to take charge of first- 
class Sweet Potato Canning Plant; new and modern. Apply, 
with reference, Walton County Canning Co., De Funiak 
Springs, Fla. : 


WANTED—Thoroughly Experienced Processor for Jersey 
Cannery. Accustomed to packing high-quality fruits and ber- 
ries in water, syrup and jam, both in tin and glass, Reply 
will be held in confidence and it must state age, experience 
and salary expected. Address Box B-740, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—University graduate in food chemistry, married, 
five years’ experience as food chemist, four years’ experience in 
packing fruits, vegetables, pork and beans, catsup and tomato 
products.. At present employed as general superintendent of five 
plants. General business training, desires change. References. 
Address Box 5-742, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position open for Factory Supt. understand- 
ing thoroughly the Packing of Fruits and Berries in Cans, 
Making of Preserves, Jams and Marmalades. Must be familiar 
with the Canning Business from Boilers to Warehouse. Fac- 
tory is equipped with latest types of machinery. To right 
party opportunity is offered for permanent position. Factory 
located in South Jersey, forty-five minutes out of Philadelphia. 
Reply fully stating salary on yearly basis. Factory packed 
half million last year. Only want man who can double this 
output with efficient management. Reply Box B-736, care of 
The Canning Trade, 


Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


| 
«oan AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, , General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN Coke Tin Plates 


KES _EXTRA 
MERION 
20, J SPEC COKES 
KANN 


State salary desired and experience, 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. 
No. 24% White Mammoth..$Out 


Green, 450 


“White, Large... Out 

Peeled,‘ .. Out 

Green, . 390 

White Small _.. ...... 

ve Tips White Sq ... 4 20 

“ Green, Sq.... 3 95 
BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, Plain.............. so 
** 1, In Sauce........ 80 
2, In Sauce........ 1 20 
180 
“3, In Sauce........ 190 
BEANSt—No. 2 String, Standard Green 95 

” “ 2. White Wax Standard ...... 
Standards..... 2 00 
“  Soaked.......... 1 00 
9, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole.......... 1 65 
Out 


CORN!—No. 2, Std. Evegr., f.o.b. Balto. 1 15 
gtd. Evegr., f..0. b. Co.... 1 15 


3s ** Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. Co. 1 35 
** 1 40 
‘* 1 45 
“  Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 50 
Maine Style Balto. 1 20 
8td.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 19 
= “ Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 20 
“Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 40 
“Fancy f.o.b. Countyv...... 1 40 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
“Standard Western......... ...... 
HOMINYI—NO. 8. Ly Out 


3, Standard, Split......... 1 15 
MIXED No. Kinds. . 100 
BLES FOR SOUPt -5 00 
TOMATOES} 3, 
PEAS!—No. 2, Early June Stand, Balto. 1 35 
“* Stand. Early Junes Co. 1 25 


“Extra Sifted Baltimore 1 60 
‘Extra Fine Sifted 2 00 
No. 1. Early June Standard... ...... 
“Extra Sifted ...... 


Fancy Petit Pois 
PUMPKINI—No Standard 


“ 


10, 
SPINACHI—No. 8, Standard 
‘ 8 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y. 

SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... 170 Out 
“With Dry Beans 155 Out 

New York 170 


SWEET POTATOES!]-No. 2, Standard 90 85 
‘* No.3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 160 175 

ig Std. f.o.b.Co. 150 Out 

9 8td.f.o.b ...... Out 

10, Std.f.o.b.Co.4 25 6 75 
TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 


“ “ “ 


Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 

Stand. Balto575 650 
Fe ** 3, Sani. 54 in. cans ...... Out 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out Out 
Stand, “ 155 1 65 
Stand. “ Co..150 _...... 
Seconds, Balto. 150 __...... 
“2, Stand., 95 1 30 

Seconds, “ Balto. 105 __...... 

TOMATO PULP}-No. 10, Standard....... 


CANNED FRUITS 


APPLES—No. 10, Me. 5 75 
Out 

~ 6 50 
Out 


. 5 00 
f.0.b, Balto... 500 600 


APPLESt- No. ( Pa. .0.b. Co... 
APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ 450 325 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 180 Out 

1075 13 50 


2, Preserved... Out Out 


“  2,In Syrup....240 Out 

CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... 

White...... OW 

” tee” Stand. Water........ 290 Out 

White “ Syrup....... 375 Out 

Ex. Preserved...... Out Out 

GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand.......... 180 

Out Out 


PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L. C... 4 25 415 
2%, “ Ex. Std.“ ... 465 3 90 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 180 200 
2Standard White..... Out Out 

Yellow... ...... Out 


Seconds, White ..... Out Out 


No. 3, Standa:ds, White. 350 Out 
Yellow 350 355 


Be “ White.. 3 75 3 80 
Selected, Yellow.....400 Out 
Seconds, White......225 230 
ne Yellow...250 260 

Pies Unpeeled........ 170 17 

No. 10, “ Unpeeled........ 52 550 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water... 
“ in Syrup...... 200 Out 


a “ 3, Seconds in Water........ .... Out 


Red, 
RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water.. 


CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard 


1-lb. Flats, 4 doz 
OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standards 


4-02. 
10-02. 
8-02 
= 6-0z. Select 
SALMON*— No. 1, Sockeye, Tal) 
1. 
“ 
“1, Red Alaska, Tall 
“1 Cohoe, Tall 
Flat... 
“ 
Pink, Tall... 
“1, Columbia, Tall 
%, 


CANNERS’ METALS 
PIG TIN—Straits 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 1 75 
Syrup... . 300 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out 
APPLE*- “ Grated 
Sliced “ Std. Out 
* 244, Hawaii Sliced Extra ...... 

“Extra 

Stand. 

Grated Extra 

| 10, “Stand. 
Shredded Syrup........ Out 
“10, Crushed Extra......... Out 
Eastern Pie Water.... Out 


Out 

Red - 300 

Black Syrup.. 3 35 

Red “350 

STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... Out 
a Extra Preserved.... 4 50 

Standard............... Out 

oy “1, Extra Preserved..... 2 35 

10, Standard Water......16 75 


LOBSTER*—%-Ib. Flats, 8 


Malacca 


14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin Plate 
14x20.100 bs. “ Coke Tin Plate 


5tol0tons 1to4tons 


PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... ............ 8 00 
9x10 8x1 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 
Wire Coil............ 
Wire Segments... 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 


- 

| 

N.Y. Out 

sOut 

Out Out 
2 Out > 
Out Out 
Out 5 50 
Out 4 55 

Out 4 50 

Out Out 
4 co Out 
Out 

4 00 RE 
4 12 50 

¥ 85 Out 

“10, Porto Rico........... 1000 11 00 

3 40 
Out Out 
Out 3 55 

2 15 Out 
f Out Out 
Out Out 
Out 
Out Out 

z Out 19 00 
Out 
Out 
300 3 00 
Out Out 
Out Out 
Out Out 
Out Out : 
Out 
185 - 4.25 
Out 2 65 
SHRIMPs—No. 1%, Wet or Dry... Out 
Out 
Out 
™ 8, £00 Out 
sAUERKRAUTI—No. 2, Standard........ 80 85 
3 1 35 
£35 
Out 
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American Can Company Can Prices The W. C. Pressing Seed Co. 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Baltimore, January 6th, 1920. - 
Growers Exclusively Of 


American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. o. b. shipping points, effective 


January 5th, 1920, subject to its confirmation and subject to change SWEET CORN SEED 
without notice. 


SANITARY Per M 
$19.00 
34.25 We Give Special Attention 
36.25 
No. 10 77.00 To The Growing Of Canners’ 


Varieties 
HOLE AND CAP 


Prices furnished upon application. 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. OUR 1919 CROP 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 

will quote prices on Cans upon 

application. 
With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 

Fidelity Can Company | Eaw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
Baltimore, Md. Machine and Boiler Works 


2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


4 
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HAMACHEK’S 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PATENTED 


READ THIS STATEMENT FROM A USER 


This is No. 20 of a series that appeared in this paper 


‘“We used several of your Hamachek Ideal Viners the past season 
and found them highly satisfactory and were pleased with them 
in every way.’’ 

From BRANDON CANNING CO. 
Jan. 10, 1920. Brandon, Wisconsin. 


Manufacturer of 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS AND CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


Established 1880 


We Will Give Real Service 


To any reliable packer who wants business ‘in New York. 
Have SOLD goods on this market SUCCESSFULLY for years. 
Have the CONFIDENCE of every buyer in the territory. 


Have ample capital and a disposition ta help any dependable packer to make 


a SUCCESS of his business. 
Have an ACTIVE, COMPETENT and SUCCESSFUL Sales force. 
Have the EXPERIENCE of a practical canner and wholesale grocery 


buyer to assist our sales force. 


Have a RECORD of, RESULTS. 


Every advantage we have is at YOUR service if YOU WANT RE- 
SULTS in New York. We want the ACCOUNTS of packers who have 
GOOD GOODS to sell and feel they are not getting SUFFICIENT business 
out of this market. "We know there are many in this position, and would like 
to hear from them. 


SEGGERMAN BROS,., Inc. 
91 Hudson Street, New York 
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Chapman Vertical Process Kettles 


| OUR 
MACHINES 
AGITATING ARE USED 
AUTOMATIC IN 
OR 400 
ANY KIND PLANTS 
OF 
PROCESS 
KETTLES 


—_ 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
Quality kettles in every respect fitted with the following improvements : 


Machined doors and covers with machined grooves. Heavy steel plates and dished 
heads that will not warp. 


Eccentric lever on hinge for raising, making the door quick opening. 
Square packing in ring with machine groove insuring steam tightness. 
Large size wing nuts, making it easy to close. 

High price steam gauge valves, thermometer and fittings. 

Can be fitted with automatic temperature control. 


We have hundreds of process kettles (sterilizers) in operation with the most ex- 
acting customers and have had eight years experience in this line. 


Full size inside, 42"x72". 


Strongest baskets, cross braced. 
SPECIFICATIONS Capacity 1150 No. 2. cans. 


Weight about 2200 pounds. 


We make Process Kettles of all kinds—vertical, horizontal, agitating and automatic, 
as well as tanks, stacks and boilers. Write for prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SCHAEFER MFG. CO. 


BERLIN, WIS. 


’ 
A 


TRADE MARK 
R 
FIBRE BOXES 


A SYMBOL 


of quality—the mark of a high endeavor in the industry of 
manufacturing corrugated and solid fibre shipping boxes for 
canned goods. 


A GUIDE 


to the canner—the knowledge that his container is a product 
that will fulfill every transportation demand. 


A PLEDGE 


to the canning industry—of the maintenance of a high stan- 
dard of fibre shipping cases and of the raw materials entering 
into their construction. 


For Canned Goods we recommend a corrugated or 
solid fibre box of better and stronger specifications than 
the minimum requirements. When these standards 
are adhered to, complaints are avoided. 


By using Fibre Containers on Canned Tomatoes to 
Europe the United States Army made a reduction of 
10% to 15% in the nurnber of packages set aside on 
account of damage. Reduced the weight of the ship- 
ments about 10%. Saved 17% in ship room and storage. 


Realize the advantage offered, make the Container Club 
standard your standard. 


a? 


The service of the Traffic Department, Research Laboratory, and 
Statistical Bureau, of The Container Club is offered WITHOUT 
CHARGE to shipper, carriers, and consignees, in all problems relating 
to the use of corrugated and solid fibre containers. 


The Container Club 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Box Manufacturers 


General Offices: 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TRaveE MARY 
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CONTINENTAL 


COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD Canada. $4.00 per year 


Foreign $5.00 per year 
Entered ew second class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Vol. 43 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY MARCH 8, 1920 No. 28 


CANS and SERVICE 


It isn’t always the problem of cans, 
but cans plus service. When the 
pack is on, service is of equal impor- 
tance; in fact it is an inseparable 
part. The ability to serve as well 
as to manufacture, must always be 
the real test in the problem of effi- 
cient can distribution. 


SOS 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Chicago Baltimore Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, 
from there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SuPPLiEs, BROKERS 


PHONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
Of. PAUL 1140 & 44% BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1919-1920 
President, Benjamin HaMBURGER 
Vice-President, Joun R. 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, Wu. F. Assavu 
COMMITTEBS: 


Executive: Cuas. G. SuMMERS, JR. Epw. A. Kerr 
F. A. Torsox 
Arbitration: H. P. StRasBAUGH F. A. Curry 


C. J. Som~nxet Gro. N. NumsEx J. PRESTON WEBSTER 

Commerce: D. H. STEVENSON Hampton STEELE 
OC, F.Burrgrrietp E. F. THomas J. O. LANGRALL 

Legislation: E.C. Wurtz J. F. Hicks T. 

Gro. N. Numszxn J.8. Gress 

Claims: Frup W. Leroy LaneRAaLL 
A.J. Jas. B. Piatt Jno. W. 

Hospitality: W. E. Lampe H. W. Kresge 

Rost. A. SINDALL Rost, A. Rousz 

Brokers: Ino. R. Banus HERBERT C. ROBERTS 

Wu. GREOHT 
Agriculture: SILVER H. A. STRasBAvuGH 
ALBEET T. 
Counsel: Evi FRANK 
Chemist CHas. GLASEE 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in, 

Simplicity Lack of Spill 

Speed Endurance. 


and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 
WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


A. A. MORSE, General Manager 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern District Sales Manager: 
0. DAY, 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


ic TOMATO 
CREATED OURING WAR TIMES 


¢ ceasingly during the four iong years 

a of the florid War to create this wondertu! New 

+ Tomato,which he has appropriately named Victory” John 

OMATO Baer blended into Victory"Tomato the best qualities 

EARLY FULL OF VIM.NEW LIFE AND HEALTH. FREE FROM WILT. of John Baer"Tomato and the Strongest points of the 


BLIGHT, DISEASE. PERFECT SHAPE. HIGH GROWN FRUIT. ENTIRELY FREE Greater Baltimore’ Tomato. the result produced is 
FROM CORE, FIRM. SOLID AND MEATY, BEAUTIFUL, BRILLIANT RED COLOR, the MARVEL OF THE SEED WORLD 


PERFECTLY SMOOTH AND EVEN. MILD REFRESHING, DELICIOUS FLAVOR, FREE 

FROM ACIDITY, A MARVELOUS YIELDER OF HEAVY CROPS SURPASSES 

ANY TOMATO EVER KNOWN FOR SHIPPING, CANNING OR TABLE USE 
SEED 1S SCARCE. ORDER EARLY 


PRICES - PKT. $1.00, 4 0Z.$ 2.50, OZ $4.00, /44LB.$15.00, /2LB.¢ 25,00 
| LB.¢50.00 POSTPAID. 


J. Bolgiano & Son 
ESTABLISHED GROWERS OF PEDIGREED TOMATO SEED TRUSTED 
1818 OVER 
Baltimore, Md.."U.'S. A. CENTURY 


2-25-20 See Our Advertisement on Other Side 
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HE Canning TRADE 


An Extremely Early Tomato 


Produces Perfect, Solid, High Crown, Beautiful Brilliant Red Tomatoes in 30 Days from Large, Strong, 
Well Matured Plants, Grown in Veener Bands with Roots Undisturbed. 


Tomato 


“JOHN BAER’’ TOMATO 
BOLGIANO’S PERFECT TYPE 


PERFECT BLOSSOM END 
FREE FROM SCAR 


PERFECT STEM END 


FREE FROM CORE AND BLEMISHES 


We are Sole Distributors of the Originator’s Stock of ‘“‘John tsaer’’ Tomato. 
Beware of Imitations and Substitutes. 


*John Baer’ 


> Tomato $6.00 per Pound 


Wholesale Prices to Canners Only 


Terms; 


“Glory” 
‘John Baer” 
Greater Baitimore 


2% 30 days or 90 days Net. 


Greater Baltimore (Speci ial Stock) 


My Maryland 

My Maryland (Special Stock ) 
The Great B. B. 

Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock 
Red Rock, (Special Stock) 
Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 
Livingston’s New Stone (Speci 
irpee 


| 
Livi 


; Matchless 
Perfection 
srinton s Kest 


ano’s New Century- 


GREEN POD BEANS 


‘efuge 12 
r 1.000 to 1. 14 
motif 12 
4 
€ 12 

WAX BEANS 
14 
13 
12 
BEANS 25 
b 22 
ge Bus! 


30lgiano’s Best 


PER LB. 


Shipment at any time, 


PER LB. 
00 Bolgiano’s New $2.50 
6.00 Dwarf Stone- 3.00 
3.50 I. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra Early 3.50 
4.00 Bonny Best (Purest Stock) 3.00 
6.50 Livingston’s Paragon. 2.50 
7.50 Wisdom 4.00 
3.00 Maule’s Success 2.50 
3.00 Kelly Red or Wade. 3.50 
3.50 Livingston’s Favorite. 2.50 
2.50 King of the Earlies 3.00 
al) 3.06 Spark’s Earliana (Langdon’ s) 3 00 
2.50 Chalk’s Jewel (Pure)- 8.00 
2.50 Ten Ton : 2.50 
2.50 New Jersey Red 3.00 
3.00 Trophy 3.00 
Per Lb 
COBN Per Lb Champion PEAS 15 
Inx. Ea. Alaska (Sealed)............ 1] 
Cowntry Gentleman ................ 12 14 
Gillespies Early Neck.............. 10 Horsford's Market Gardener........ 18 
Blood Tu 
SPINACH detroit. Dark Red.. 
3loomsd: Savoy 919 C New “Early Spring” 
dale Savoy, 1919 Crop....... 15 Early Dark Red Egyptian 
H CABBAGE rosby" s E gyptian nee 2 

Early cas 2.00 Fordhook 45 
Earl Summer Henderson’s........ 1.50 .60 


J. 


U. S. Food Administration License No. 


Bolégiano & Son 


G-06237 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


AYARS NEW PERFECTION 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


Simplest Fills 
Smallest Peas 
Fastest Baked Beans 


Lima Beans 
Red Kidney 


Beans 


Fewer Parts 
Than Any 
Other Filler 


Hominy 
Made 


Etc. 


PATENTS PENDING 


Used in Maryland, New Jersey, Wisconsin and New York States 
During the Past Pea Season with Great Results 


MarRKESAN, Wis., Dec. 8, 1919. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

With reference to your New Perfection Pea and Bean Filling Machines. 

We used one of these machines during our 1914 season in canning peas, and we have 
this to say for the Filler. We were entirely satistied in every way and we feel that we can 
not say anything too good for them. The machine gave no trouble whatever, and placed 
the peas in the cans in much better shape than any machine we had ever used before. 

The fact that you now have our order for two more of these machines for immediate 
delivery should suftice to assure you of our. entire satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
GRAND RIVER CANNING CO. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Ayars Machine Company, 


New Jersey. 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., HamitTon, OntT., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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HANSEN 
PEA ann BEAN FILLERS 


IN THE PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION 


The above photograph shows a portion of one of the long lines 
of Hansen Sanitary Pea and Bean Fillers in our Erecting Rooms. 


Have you ordered your Filler? If you want to Save Brine, 
write us now. 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF HANSEN CORN-COOKER FILLERS, CONVEYORS, GALLON FILLERS, ETC. 
CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


| Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines 


First Of All, 
Heekin Cans Are Safe 


Canners need have no worry regard- 
ing the wisdom of using cans that are 
as time-tested as are Heekin’s. 


From the standpoint of our 
18 years of manufacturing 
experience and from the 
standpoint of tests to 
which these cans 
have been subject- 
ed, they are 
absolutely 
SAFE. 


of 


Consider also the Quality 
of Metal used 


The Heekin Can Co. 


Culvert and New Sts. | can Since 1907" | Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE CANNING TRADE. | 


Gravity 


Will Solve Many Labor Problems 


Interesting and ominous is the report 
of a factory magazine that:— 
The 48-hour week of to-day re- 


quires nine men where eight were 
sufficient under the 54-hour week. 


Yet— wages are 85% higher than 
five years ago. 


And— at any price labor is scarce. 


How to speed production and hold 
down costs, that is your problem—and 
will be for a long time, for short hours 
and high wages are here to stay. 


Begin by cutting down your han- 
dling costs. Gravity is power! And it 
costs nothing! Let it take the place 
of the human hands and legs that 
are now wheeling wheelbarrows, 
trundling trucks and carrying cases. 


The Mathews steel ball-bearing 
roller Gravity Conveyer can be adapted 
to any situation—for a ten-foot carry 
or a thousand; around corners or 
straightaway; over obstacles or under; 
to the cars or off—in short, from most 
anywhere to anywhere. 


A Mathews is self-powered. Lasts 
for years. Practically no upkeep cost. 
Never goes on strike. 


Think it over—now. ‘Then write. 
Let us tell you more about the capacity 
and utility of Mathews Gravity Con- 
veyer systems. Our engineers will 
gladly suggest and plan the right 
equipment for your particular needs 
and layout. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 
123 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Penna. 


Branch Factories: Port Hope, Ontario 


London, England 
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